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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Demands  of  the  Changing  Social  Order 

Secondary-school  enrollment,—  The  changing  social  order 
with  its  many  complex  demands,  especially  the  rising  compulsory 
school-age  limit,  challenges  every  teacher  and  educator  in  the 
field  of  education.     We  are  confronted  with  a  steadily  increas- 
ing enrollment  in  the  secondary  schools  which  naturally  reduces 
the  selective  process  at  work  in  determining  the  membership  of 
that  enrollment.     The  very  slow  pupil  is  entering  the  secondary 
school  not  because  of  academic  preparation  but  because  of  chron- 
ological age. 

Challenge  to  education, —  Inasmuch  as  the  attitudes,  apt- 


itudes,  concepts,  appreciations,  knowledges,  and  skills  taught 
and  inculcated  in  the  young  lives  of  all  pupils  will  necessarily 
determine  the  future  welfare  of  our  country  and  the  happiness 
of  its  citizens,  since  these  students  in  the  classroom  now  will 
be  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  we  must  make  adequate  preparation 
for  teaching  pupils  having  a  very  much  wider  range  of  ability 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  secondary  schools* 
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Bird^-Eye  View  of  Thesis 

Method  Used,  --  In  this  thesis  the  writer  presents  a  series 
of  units  and  unit  assignments  "based  on  situations  involving  the 
use    of  money  which  most  students  will  meet  sooner  or  later  in 
life,  either  as  citizens  or  as  individuals,  and  whether  bright 
or  dull.     The  "Unit-Ass ignmen t  Method,"  as  developed  in  the  past 
few  years  in  Bostcn  University,^  was  selected  because  practical 
applications  of  the  basic  principles  involved  to  specific  subject 
matter  fields  are  greatly  needed* 

Units  designed  for  groups  of  below-average  ability.--  In 
this  thesis,  the  units  in  Chapters  III  to  VII  are  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  unfortunate  children  who  develop  physi- 
cally along  normal  lines  but  are  seriously  handicapped  along 
academic  lines  and  for  those  more  nearly  normal  children  who 
learn  too  slowly  to  keep  up  to  grade.     They  have  purposely  been 
made  very  simple  with  emphasis  consistently  on  the  social  aspect 
This  is  seen  clearly  in  the  unit  assignments.     In  order  to  make 
these  units  easily  expandable  to  meet  the  needs  of  still  bright- 
er children,  material  is  added  to  the  delimitation  and  to  the 
optional  activities  that  exceeds  the  ability  and  interest  of  the 
very  slow  student.     Such  material  is  marked  with  asterisks. 

TJ    Under  the  direction  of  Roy  0.  Billett 
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Unit  designed  for  a  group  of  above-average  ability.--  The 

.unit  in  Chapter  VIII  is  designed  for  a  bright  group  in  either 

the  eighth  or  ninth  grade.     It  illustrates  how  a  simple  unit 

such  as  the  unit  in  Chapter  VI  can  be  expanded  to  meet  the  needs 

of  a  more  advanced  group. 

Functional  value  of  units.--  The  use  of  these  units  in 



specific  classes  is  discussed  somewhat  in  detail  in  Chapters 

IX  and  X  in  order  that  persons  interested  may  see  how  this 

method  of  presentation  functions  in  actual  classroom  situations. 

The  School  in  which  these  Units  Were  Taught 

These  units  were  taught  in  a  modern  junior  high  school  of 
about  1300  students,  located  in  a  highly  industrial    section  of 
a  city  of  about  287,000  people  located  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  social  and  economic  status  of  the  community  ranges  from  a 
limited  number  who  could  be  listed  as  above  average,  through 
average,  and  below  average  to  a  rather  large  number  who  have  a 
very  low  standard  of  living.     At  present,  due  to  the  depression, 
many  are  on  "relief",  or  working  on  projects  directed  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  or  the  Public  Works  Administration. 
The  nationality  is  predominantly  Italian,  with  the  Polish  follow- 
ing closely,  and  the  American  and  those  of  Nordic  lineage  decid- 
edly in  the  minority.     The  average  intelligence  quotient  of  the 

I 

school  falls  between  90  and  110,  measured  by  group  tests. 
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Survey  of  the  Group  of  Below-Average  Ability 

The  units  in  Chapters  III  to  VII,  as  stated  in  the  intro- 
duction, were  designed  for  an  unusually  slow  group.     It  was,  in 
part,  an  experiment  to  see  if,  and  how  much  of,  the  implications 
of  social  mathematics  could  be  taught  to  students  of  their  cal- 
iber. 

Membership  of  the  Class.-- »  This  group  is  composed  of 
twenty-five  boys  who  are  all  handicapped  in  academic  ability, 
and,  in  most  cases,  are  below  average  physically.     They  were 
placed  in  junior  high  school  because  they  had  attained  the  age 
of  twelve  to  fifteen  years  and  had  developed  physically  far 
enough  beyond  the  pupils  with  whom  they  were  associated  to  be- 
come troublesome.     The  distribution  of  the  group  in  chronolog- 
ical age  is  shown  in  Table.  1* 


Table  1»     Distribution  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Below-Average 
Group  According  to  their  Chronological  Age. 


Ages  Grouped  in 

Number  of 

Ages  Grouped  in 

Number  of 

intervals  of  six 

Pupils 

intervals  of  six 

Pupils 

months. 

months. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

12-0  to  12-6 

2 

14-6  to  15-0 

4 

12-6  to  13-0 

4 

15-0  to  15-6 

4 

13-0  to  13-6 

5 

15-6  to  16-0 

0 

13-6  to  14-0 

1 

Total 

25 

14-0  to  14-6 

5 

Median 

14  to  14-6 

Academic  Ability*--  Academically  they  were  graded  from 
Grades  2  to  Grade  4.     See  Table  2.     All  have  spent  several  terms 


in  special  rooms.  Some  have  never  attended  a  regular  class. 
Some  are  criminally  inclined.    One  cannot  read    or  write. 

Table  2.     Distribution  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Below-Average 
Group  According  to  their  Grade  Level  as  Reported 
from  the  Elementary  School. 




Grade 

Number  of  Pupils 

Grade 

Number  of  Pupils 

 m — 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

2B 

1 

4A 

8 

2A 

0 

5B 

8 

3B 

0 

5A 

3 

3A 

0 

Total 

25 

4B 

5 

Grade 

Median 

4A 

Their  intelligence  quotients  range  from  52  to  86  or  from  E- 
to  D,  depending  on  whether  they  took  an  individual  test  or  a 
group  test,  the  former  being  recorded  in  numerical  ratings,  the 
latter  in  letter  ratings.     Some  were  given  group  tests  original- 
ly,  but  those  most  poorly  adjusted  were  given  the  Stanford  Binet 
Test  by  a  trained  psychologist.     Two  were  given  psychometric 
tests,  and  two  have  received  special  attention  at  the  Child 
Guidance  Clinic. 

In  Table  3,  there  is  recorded  the  number  of  pupils  rated 
on  each  type  of  test  and  their  intelligence  quotients  derived 
from  these  tests.     It  can  be  readily  seen  that  this  class  is 
decidedly  below-average.     The  one  boy  having  a  score  above  eighty 
fell  into  this  group  because  of  a  poor  foundation  in  the  funda- 
mentals  of  reading  and  arithmetic  due  to  a  language  handicap. 
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He  is  gaining  faster  than  the  others  and  will  be  given  a  trial 
in  a  low  regular  seventh  grade  class  next  term. 


Table  3.     Distribution  of  Pupils  of  the  Below-Average  Group 

According  to  their  Intelligence  Quotients  as  Derived 


Intelligence 

Number  of 

Intelligence 

Number  of 

Quotients  Derived 

Pupils 

Quotients  Derived 

Pupils 

from  Individual 

from  Group 

Tests 

Tests. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

50-60 

3 

D 

4 

60-70 

2 

E 

7 

70-80 

7 

E— 

1 

80-90 

1 

Total 

12 

Total 

13 

Total  in  class 

25 

Emotional  instability. —  All  are  emotionally  unstable  in 
one  way  or  another.     Several  talked  out  loud  incessantly  at 
first  but  now  have  developed  some  self-control.     Their  tempers 
are  trigger-like  but  easily  calmed  unless  some  past  grievance  is 
stirred  up.     Two  of  them  sulk  and  refuse  to  answer  when  irritated. 
They  all  respond  to  enthusiasm  but  cannot  use  good  judgment  in 
controlling  it.    Volatile,  happy-go-lucky,  sincere  in  their  de- 
sire to  please,  quick  to  like,  quick  to  hate,  all  too  easily  led 
by  false  promises,  these  boys  will  some  day  be  citizens  of  our 
democracy  with  the  right  to  vote.     It  behooves  us  to  plan  care- 
fully for  their  education. 

Health. —  Practically  every  member  of  this  group  has  some 
physical  defect.    One  third  of  the  group  are  not  physically  able 
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to  take  gymnasium  work,  four  have  serious  cases  of  defective 
vision,  and  one  has  a  serious  cardiac  condition.    Health  and 
mental  development  are  very  closely  related,  but  seemingly,  not 
always  dependent  on  each  other. 

A  teacher's  opportunity. — This  group  was  assigned  to  the 
writer  for  guidance.     As  their  counselor,  she  was  surprised  to 
find  that  several  were  able  to  grasp  social  concepts  readily, 
could  talk  on  daily  happenings,  and  were  interested  in  listening 
to  explanations  and  stories,  but  who  could  not  express  themselves 
in  writing  nor  gain  much  from  reading  the  printed  page.  They 
seemed  unable  to  combine  any  extensive  thinking  with  the  mechan- 
ics of  either  reading  or  writing. 

For  a  long  time  the  writer  has  believed  slow  pupils  could 
be  taught  to  understand  the  mathematical  principles  underlying 
common  social  and  economic  situations  involving  money  even  if 
they  were  not  able  to  develop  skill  in  the  computation  aspects 
of  them.     Life  today  does  not  demand  much  computation  by  the 
ordinary  citizen  unless  it  is  for  a  vocational  or  a  social  need. 
The  use  of  trained  clerks,  computing  machines,  department-store 
selling,  standardized  measurements,  and  bank  facilities  obviate 
the  necessity  of  extensive  training.     But,  high  powered  salesmen, 
unscrupulous  advertisers,   nf ly-by-night n  investment  agents,  and 
others,  equally  undesirable,  prey  relentlessly  on  those  who  do 
not  understand  financial  values.     Therefore,  the  writer  felt 
shat  the  opportunity  to  teach  a  series  of  units  on  money  to  this 
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group  would  be  a  privilege.     In  response  to  her  request,  her 
principal,  Mr.  Robert  K.  Bennett,  arranged  for  her  to  have  the 
group  two  periods  a  week.     The  other  two  periods  were  assigned 
to  their  regular  teacher,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Kerr,  for  regular  work 
in  the  fundamental  processes. 

Practical  application  of  the  "Unit  Assignment  Method". 
Inspired  by  the  work  in  a  course  taken  at  Boston  University, i/ 
the  writer  decided  the  unit-assignment  method  would  meet  her 
needs  adequately.     Time  proved  the  decision  was  Justified.  A 
resume'  of  the  work  done  and  the  reactions  of  the  pupils  are 
given  in  Chapter  IX.     The  reader,  like  the  author,  as  he  surveyed 
the  group  ,  may  have  felt  there  was  little  that  could  be  taught 
to  such  a  class.     However,  when  he  has  scanned  the  units  and 
evaluated  the  evidences  of  pupil-growth,  he  may  also  join  the 
writer  in  feeling  that  much  can  be  done  for  even  such  as  they. 
Survey  of  the  Group  of  Above-Average  Ability 

Membership  of  the  classes.--  The  Unit  in  Chapter  VIII  was 
designed  for,  and  taught  to,  two  groups  of  eighth  grade  students, 
both  of  which  were  above  average  in  ability.     The  first  group 
was  younger  chronologically  than  the  second  group,  but  brighter 
academically.     They  had  progressed  through  school  normally  with 
a  few  in  the  first  group  who  had  been  accelerated  in  the  lower 
grades. 

l7    Roy  0.  Billett,  Unit  Assignment  in  Secondary  Education  School 
of  Education,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Academic  ability.--  The  intelligence  quotients  of  the  first 
group  ranged  from  C*  to  A  ,  and  of  the  second,  from  D  to  B  , 
both  measured  by  standardized  group  tests.     They  were  alert, 
happy,  and  interested  in  doing  things,  although,  for  the  most 
part,  they  were  not  over-enthusiastic  about  mathematics  as  a 


subjects 

|! 

Cultural  Background.--    These  pupils  were  the  children  of 

working  people,  some  with  limited  resources  but,  nevertheless, 

Ji 

thrifty,  who  were  anxious  for  their  children  to  succeed  in  life. 
Their  cultural  background  varied,  due  to  the  nationality  traits 
and  customs  in  their  homes.     Many  of  the  pupils  of  foreign  par- 
entage were  of  the  first  generation  and  their  parents  could  not 
speak  English.     Although  Italian  predominated  with  Polish  follow- 
ing, the  number  of  pupils  with  parents  of  American,  Irish,  Scot- 
tish, and  English  extraction  was  greater  than  in  most  of  our 
classes. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  UNIT  ASSIGNMENT  METHOD 

The  Unit-Assignment  Method^/   is  recognized  as  quite  differ- 
ent  from  traditional  methods  when  the  basic  concepts  are  fully 
comprehended  and  applied.     The  results  are,  among  others,  that 
(1)   the  provision  for  recognition  of  and  measurement  of  pupil- 
growth  rather  than  of  academic  achievement  becomes  the  ultimate 
goal  of  every  educator  and  teacher;  (2)  the  pupil  and  his  needs 
become  paramount;  (3)  the  psychological  rather  than  the  logical 
approach  to  all  subject  matter,  even  the  sciences,  becomes  most 
acceptable;  and  (4)  the  spirit  of  cooperation  rather  than  of  com- 
petition pervades  the  class  room. 


Terms  Defined 

The  five  terms,  the  unit,  the  unit  delimitation,  the  unit 
assignment,   the  incidental  learning  products,  and  the  optional 
activities,  as  developed  at  Boston  University,  each  have  a  def- 
inite meaningo     These  meanings,  as  they  have  appeared  to  the 
present  writer,  are  as  follows: 

The  unit  states  clearly  and  concisely  "the  concept,  atti- 
tude, appreciation,  knowledge,  or  skill  to  be  acquired  by  the 
pupil". 

l/  Roy  0.  Billett,  op.  cit.  p.  8 

2/  Roy  0.  Billett,  Provisions  for  Individual  Differences  Marking, 


and  Promotion  Monograph  13,  Bulletin  1932,  No.  17. United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education,  p. 357. 

-10- 


The  unit  delimitation  states,  preferably  in  declarative 
sentences,  the  minor  concepts  needed  to  develop  an  understand- 
ing of  the  unit. 

The  unit  assignment  consists  of  "the  suggested  or  required 
activities  and  experiences  planned  to  enable  the  pupil  to  master 
the  unit."i/ 

The  incidental  learning  products  are  the  attitudes,  apprecifj- 
ations,  and  knowledges  that  are  gained  from  the  unit  aside  from 
those  definitely  and  specifically  taught  by  the  unit. 

The    ptional  activities  are  additional  activities  or  ex- 
periences that  will  enrich  the  pupil*  s  understanding  of  the  unit,, 
These  are  to  be  undertaken  only  after  the  required  work  is  com- 
pleted, and  may  be  done  in  school  or  at  home. 

The  test  is  built  around  the  unit  and  not  the  material  in 
the  unit  assignment. 

The  present  writer's  contribution  has  been  not  in  defending 

this  particular  terminology,  but  in  attempting  to  apply  certain 

2/ 

basic  principles  implied—'   by  the  terminology  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  specific  course  for  a  given  group  of  pupils. 

Preparation  for  Teaching  a  Topic  by  this  Method 
Survey  of  Class. —  The  teacher  builds  her  unit  for  the  spe- 
Yj    tbid  p.  358 

2/    A  volume  is  now  in  preparation  by  Roy  0.  Billett,  which  will 
relate  the  entire  theory  of  unit  and  unit  assignment  organiza- 
tion of  courses  to  the  fundamentals  of  secondary-school  teaching, 
The  manuscript  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  the  publisher  in  the 
fall  of  this  year. 
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cific  class  in  which  it  is  to  be  taught.     Therefore,   the  first 
step  is  to  evaluate  the  class  carefully.     Their  needs,  individual 
differences,  probable  limits  of  achievement,     attitude  towards 
study,  and  social  and  physical  development  provide  the  basis  for 
her  preparation  of  the  unit,  the  unit  delimitation,  the  unit 
assignment,  and  the  optional  activities. 

Stating  the  unit. —  The  teacher,  even  though  restricted  by 
a  course  of  study  prescribed  by  her  particular  school  system, 
after  a  serious  consideration  of  the  limitations  of  the  class, 
must  decide  what  she  proposes  to  do.     Therefore,  in  the  unit, 
she  states  clearly  and  concisely,  the  fundamental  concepts,  at- 
titudes, appreciations,  knowledges,  or  skills  which  she  plans  to 
teach  to  this  particular  class  during  a  definite  period  of  time. 
This  entails  serious  thought. 

Delimiting  the  unit,— »  The  delimitation  defines  the  bound- 
aries within  which  the  teacher  must  endeavor  to  keep  the  class 
discussion,  as  well  as  stating  the  fundamental  minor  concepts 
the  pupil  will  need  to  know  to  understand  the  unit.     This  should 
be  so  planned  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  brightest  and  dullest 
pupil  in  the  class,  if  possible,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  understanding  the  unit.     It  is  a  helpful 
procedure  to  mark  those  items  with  an  asterisk  that  are  for  en- 
richment and  to  be  considered  only  after  the  basic  items  have 
been  covered. 

Preparing  the  unit  assignment. —  The  unit  assignment  de- 
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pends  in  scope  and  substance  on  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
members  of  the  class  and  on  the  time  available.     It  will  of 
necessity  be  very  simple  for  the  very  slow  groups,  and  increas- 
ingly complex  for  the  brighter  groups.     It  may  allow  for  varied 
abilities  in  a  mixed  group  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  single 
asterisk  and  double  asterisks  in  marking  items  to  be  done  in 
addition  to  the?ninimum  required  work. 

It  should  include  the  time  allotment,   the  work  to  be  done 
by  the  teacher  and  by  the  pupil,  the  procedures  to  be  used  such 
as  blackboard  work,  class  discussion,  floor  talks,  written  work, 
home  work,  either  optional  or  required,  laboratory  work,  refer- 
ences, and  such  significant  questions  or  statements  as  will  be 
helpful  in  giving  direction  to  the  pupils*  work. 

This  can  be  presented  to  the  pupil  on  mimeographed  guide 
sheets.     A  minimum  of  space  and  time  are  needed  if  a  simple  code 
is  used  to  indicate  specific  procedures  suggested  by  the  teacher. 
These  guide  sheets  often  reveal  a  teacher* s  skill,  ingenuity,  and 
ability  to  select  significant  data  to  teach.     They  should  never 
be  allowed  to  deteriorate  into  mere  daily  lesson  sheets. 

Recognizing  incidental  learning  products.—  The  resourceful 
teacher  is  quick  to  recognize  opportunities  for  developing  desir- 
able character  traits  through  the  unexpected  outcomes  of  any 
class  discussions.     There  can  be  little  specific  preparation 
for  this  aspect  of  the  unit  other  than  to  be  constantly  alert  to 
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to  recognize  such  opportunities  and  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
It  is  helpful,  however,  to  keep  in  mind  the  characteristics  of 
the  individual  pupils  in  the  class  being  taught,  and  the  envi- 
ronment from  whence  they  come.     It  is  also  helpful  to  keep  a 
check  list  of  specific  character  traits  and  note  in  it  any  signs 
of  improvement  observed  in  particular  pupils  during  the  study  of 
the  unit. 

Compiling  list  of  optional  activities,--  The  list  of  op- 
tional activities  can  be  complied  successfully  only  after  the 
teacher  has  made  a  critical  survey  of  her  pupils'  needs,  inter- 
ests, talents,  home  environment,  social  and  economic  status, 
and  their  ability  to  use  available  sources  of  material  such  as 
are  provided  by  the  community,  the  home,  and  the  school.  This 
entails  a  survey  of  library  and  museum  facilities,  industrial 
and  commercial  sources  of  material,  visits  to  places  of  civic 
interest  or  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  work  at  hand,  utili- 

3 

zation  of  the  resources  of  the  school  such  as  lantern  slides  and 
the  motion  picture  machine,  provision  for  materials  such  as 
paper,  paste,  and  paints,  and  the  amount  of  interest  that  might 
be  aroused  in  the  home  leading  to  a  cooperative  spirit  between 
the  parent  and  the  pupil, 

I 

The  original  list  may  be  comparatively  short  but  it  will 
grow  rapidly  as  time  passes.     Given  a  free  rein,  normal  children 
are  extremely  resourceful  and  enthusiastic  while  slow  children 
often  reveal  a  surprising  talent  in  one  specific  field  such  as 


music  or  art. 

bfeftftl^i*  Th*  writer  f  >«:e  tb$t  inw 

These  activities  are  made  available  to  the  pupils  through 

a  card  file,  each  activity  being  listed  on  a  separate  card.  The 
pupil,  when  his  required  work  is  done,  has  the  privilege  of 
choosing  the  activity  he  finds  most  interesting.    Very  often 
reading  the  cards  over  gives  him  an  original  idea  which  he  may 
submit  to  the  teacher  for  her  approval.     If  it  is  relevant  to 
the  subject,  he  is  permitted  to  carry  it  out.     If  it  is  irrele- 
vant to  the  subject,   the  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  clarify 
his  thinking. 

The  most  significant  warning  needed  is  that  a  teacher  must 
think  through  very  carefully  each  activity  presented  in  order 
to  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  majority  of  these  activities  are 
within  the  power  of  the  pupils  to  accomplish  with  a  fair  degree 
of  success.     If  they  are  too  trivial,  the  student  will  not  be 
challenged.     If  they  are  too  difficult,  the  student  will  be  dis- 
couraged and  turn  aside  without  attempting  any  of  them. 

Preparing  the  test.--  Research  has  made  clear  that  testing 
by  the  objective  type  of  test  gives  a  fairer  measurement  for  all 
the  students  in  the  class.  It  eliminates  the  effects  of  preju- 
dice, personality  conflicts,  and  hurried  judgment,  and  it  mini- 
mizes the  temptation  to  score  students  higher  than  they  deserve, 
thus  creating  false  standards  of  value  in  the  minds  of  the  stu- 
dents.    It  also  saves  time  for  the  busy  teacher. 

In  preparing  an  objective  test,  it  is  necessary  to  decide 
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what  type  to  use*     The  writer  feels  that  true  and  false  tests 
are  difficult  to  make  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  avoid  them 
unless  one  has  had  an  extensive  training  in  that  field  or  has 
had  time  and  opportunity  to  validate  her  tests  through  actual 
use.     Completion  tests,  likewise,  have  many  pitfalls  and  should 
be  used  sparingly.     It  is  very  difficult  so  to  word  questions 
that  one  and  only  one  answer  is  correct.     Multiple  choice  and 
matching  exercises  are  the  most  satisfactory  types  for  the  or- 
dinary teacher  to  use. 

The  responses  in  both  of  these  types  should  elicit  real 
thinking.     In  the  multiple  choice  test  there  should  be  a  choice 
of  five  multiple  responses.     They  should  fit  the  context  reason- 
ably well.     The  correct  response,  however,  should  state  the  con- 
cept desired  clearly. 

In  the  matching  exercises,  the  column  of  possible  answers 
should  be  approximately  double  the  number  of  questions.  There 
may  be  some  wholly  irrelevant  words  in  the  list,  and  some  words 
with  meanings  differing  only  slightly  from  the  correct  one, 
but  the  majority  of  them  should  be  closely  related  to  the  subject 
being  tested. 

All  such  tests  should  be  designed  to  permit  of  rapid  cor- 
rection with  minimum  effort  because,  to  be  of  real  value,  they 
must  have  fifty  or  more  questions.     In  cities  using  the  machine 

j! 

for  correcting  tests  the  teacher  will  need  to  keep  its  require- 


ments in  mind  when  preparing  her  work. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  STORY  OF  MONEY 

The  Unit 

Money  is  defined  as  "anything  customarily  used  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  and  standard  of  valueH#^    History  cites  many  things 
used  thus  such  as  glass  beads,  feathers,  shells,  furs,  and  met- 
als*    Gold  and  silver  today  are  the  basic  metals  for  evaluating 
money  in  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.     The  United  States 

Government  determines  the  value  of  its  money  in  terms  of  gold, 

2/ 

Money  has  four  big  jobs,—'   namely,  1)  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change; 2)  as  a  measure  of  value;  3)  as  a  storehouse  of  value; 
4)  as  a  standard  for  future  payments* 

The  value  of  money  depends  on  governmental  decree  and  pre- 
cept* 

The  Unit  Delimitation 
Money  is  manufactured  in  the  mint  or  in  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving. 

The  value  of  all  money  is  determined  by  the  government 
issuing  it. 

Tf    Marc  Rose  and  Roman  L.  Home,  Money,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1937,  p."~3 


2/    Ibid  pp.  3,  4. 
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All  coins  are  minted  under  very  strict  supervision  of  ex- 
perts at  the  mint.     The  processes  are  pouring  the  moulten  metal, 
rolling  it  into  sheets  of  standard  thickness,  stamping  out  disks 
of  metal,  and  finally,  imprinting  the  proper  insignia  on  both 
sides  of  the  coin.     All  blank  disks  are  weighed  very  accurately, 
and  then  the  finished  coins  are  weighed  just  as  accurately  to 
insure  against  any  loss  during  the  coinage  of  the  metal.  The 
mint  at  Philadelphia  is  so  arranged  that  you  can  see  these  proc- 
esses being  carried  out. 

Paper  money  is  printed  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving,  The 
secret  process  is  guarded  scientifically  and  carefully.  When 
visiting  Washington,  one  can  see  this  being  done. 

History  tells  of  many  strange  kinds  of  money, 

African  natives  used  things  to  wear  such  as  nose  rings,  ear 

rings,  and  decorations  made  of  precious  stones,  metals,  or 
1/ 

bone.-' 

9  I 

The  American  Indian  used  wampum. 

3/ 

Daniel  Boone  used  beaver  skins,-' 

Hudson  Bay  trappers  used  furs, 

Yf    Marc  Rose  and  Roman  L,  Home,  Money  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1937,  55  pp.  3 

2/  Malcolm  Keir,  The  March  of  Commerce,  The  Pageant  of  America, 
Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  1927,  p.  283 

3/    Ibid  p.  285 
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Manhattan  Island,   the  site  of  New  York  City,  was  purchased 
with  about  $24.00  worth  of  bright  colored  beads  and  fancy  trin- 


Boys  and  girls  today  trade  pictures,  cards,  pencils,  knives 
and  other  things  to  get  what  they  want.     This  is  bartering. 

Bartering  was  too  cumbersome  for  the  complex  life  in  large 
communities.     Therefore  crude  money  came  into  use. 

Ancient  traders  bartered  with  pieces  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  not  having  a  standard  measure,  they  often  cheated  one  anotha?. 


This  led  to  governments  standardizing  these  pieces  of  metal 
by  stamping  insignia  on  them  indicating  a  standard  value. 

Grecian  coins  were  very  beautiful.  The  Grecians  were  great 
sculptors, 

Chinese  coins  have  a  hole  in  the  center  of  each  one.  They 
string  them  on  thongs. 

1/ 

Colonial  coins  were  minted  by  the  states. 

Coins  vary  in  size,  shape,  insignia  and  basic  metal,  but 
all  are  alike  in  one  thing,  namely, the  value  of  each  one  is  def- 
initely established  by  the  government  using  them. 

Today  the  term  money  is  used  to  mean  coins  or  paper  money 
rather  than  goods  to  barter. 

Mutilation  of  coins  is  forbidden. 

Money  bridges  the  gap  between  producers  of  different  com- 
TJ     Ibid  p.  286 
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modities  at  distant  places  by  being  a  medium  of  exchange  of 
known  value. 

Money  can  be  conveniently  saved,  thus  becoming  a  storer  of 
value. 

Money  is  a  "standard  for  future  payments",  A  purchase  in 
terms  of  money  is  clear  to  all, 

Gold^/  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  metal  for  coins  be- 
cause its  scarcity  holds  its  value  more  steady  and  it  does  not 
tarnish  readily.  However,  small  coins  of  proper  value  in  gold 
would  be  too  tiny  for  convenience. 

Silver  is  more  satisfactory  for  coins  of  small  denomination 
because  the  coins  are  larger  and  more  convenient  to  use.  Only 
part  of  any  silver  coin  is  silver;  therefore,  there  is  no  temp- 
tation to  melt  it  into  bullion, 

*  President  Roosevelt  took  us  off  the  gold  standard  in  1933 
and  called  in  all  gold  money.     Dealers  then  collected  and  sal- 
vaged the  3)16.  in  gold  jewelry,  eye  glass  frames,  and  dental 
work  because  the  price  of  gold  bullion  went  up,?/ 

*  Paper  money  is  divided  into  two  groups,  receipt  money  and 
credit  money. 

Receipt  money  is  issued  by  the  government  and  received  its 

name  from  the  Middle  Ages  when  merchants  left  their  precious 

1/    Marc  Rose  and  Roman  L.  Home,  Money  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1937,  p,  7, 

2/    Ibid  pp.  32  -  43. 
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metal  in  the  safe  and  traded  with  the  receipt  for  it. 

*  Credit  money  is  issued  by  banks  and  is  really  a  promissory 
note  promising  to  pay  the  amount  inscribed  on  it, 

*  Bank  money  is  money-value  circulated  by  banks  through 
checks.     It  exceeds  many  times  the  actual  cash  in  circulation  in 
the  United  States. 

**      The  value  of  moneyi/  fluctuates  as  seen  in  the  prices  paid 
for  the  same  commodity  at  different  times  of  the  year  and  dur- 
ing business  cycles  of  depression.     The  "Cost  of  Living  Index1*^/ 
gives  a  picture  of  this  clearly. 

**      Inflation^/  occurs  when  prices  go  up  because  the  dollar 
loses  its  value, 

**  Deflatio  is  the  case  when  prices  are  falling.  The  value 
of  the  dollar  increases  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  dol- 
lar* 

**      The  bank  holiday  of  March  13,  1933  was  declared  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  give  the  banks  a  chance  to  take  stock  and  to 
give  the  depositors  time  to  calm  down  and  forget  their  scare. 
Scrip  was  issued  to  be  used  for  money. 

]_/    Marc  Rose  and  Roman  L»  Horne,  Money  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1937,  p.  24. 

2/    Ibid  p.  26 

3/    Ibid  p.  27 

4/    Ibid  pp.  28  -  32. 
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**      April  25,  1933  President  Roosevelt  forbade  the  exporting  of 
gold.     Gold  bullion  is  used  in  bartering  between  nations. 
**      A  vast  underground  storehouse  was  built  in  Kentucky.  There 
the  gold  was  placed  for  safe  keeping  and  carefully  guarded. 

The  Unit  Assignment 
Time  allottment:    Three  weeks  of  four  fifty-minute  periods. 
Class:    Below-Average  Group 
Code:     G  S  s  Guide  Sheet        B  -  Blackboard 
W  W  I  Written  Work 

T  z  The  teacher  talks  to  the  group  on  the  topic  being 
studied,  using  story- tel ling  method  to  impart  information 
and  encourage  pupil  contributions. 

PCS  Pupil  contributions  and  indicates  the  places 
in  the  unit  assignment  where  pupils  should  be  permitted  or 
encouraged  to  contribute  their  knowledge  on  the  phase  of 
the  subject  being  studied. 

The  teacher  will  introduce  this  topic  in  one  of  two  ways. 
If  she  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  visit  either  a  mint  or  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  in  Washington  or  both,  the  first  lesson  will 

consist  of  her  story  to  the  pupils  of  what  she  has  seen.  Per- 

■ 

chance  one  of  the  pupils  may  have  had  a  similar  opportunity.  If 
so,  let  him  tell  his  story  first.     The  writer  had  recently  vis- 
ited the  mint  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country; 
and,  a  few  years  ago,  had  visited  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  in 

if 


Washington.     Therefore,  she  used  this  approach. 


However,  if  the  teacher  has  not  had  this  opportunity,  she 
will  start  in  with  the  bartering  between  boys  of  trinkets,  mar- 
bles,  knives  and  what  not.     The  interest  aroused  will  lead  to 
the  subject  of  the  value  of  things.     With  this  lead,  the  story 
of  the  history  of  money  (T)  will  follow  naturally.     In  class 
discussion  the  pupils  will  contribute  their  knowledge  of  arti- 
cles of  trading,  such  as  wampum  and  furs,  which  they  have  al- 
ready gleaned  from  their  reading.     A  humorous  graphic  word  pic- 
ture (T)  involving,  for  example,  bringing  a  cow  to  a  department 
store  to  get  an  Easter  outfit,  instills  a  bit  of  fun  and  awakens 
class  interest,  quickly  resulting  in  pupils  contributing  equally 
ludicrous  situations.     Thus,  the  cumbersomeness  of  bartering  in 
our  complex  social  order  is  easily  recognized. 

The  need  (P  C)  and  development  of  a  coinage  system  (T)  is 
made  more  interesting  by  having  a  series  of  pictures,  available 
from  the  library,  of  ancient  and  modern  coins  of  different  na- 
tions, or  by  having  an  actual  collection  of  coins  loaned  for  the 
occasion.     (Many  pupils  have  foreign  coins  they  delight  in  bring- 
ing to  school  to  show  to  the  class).     The  beauty  of  the  Grecian 
coin,   the  convenience  of  the  Chinese  coin,  the  weight  of  the 
silver  dollar,  the  value  and  size  of  the  gold  coin,  and  the 
beauty  of  design  on  many  foreign  coins  can  all  be  studied  at 
first  hand.     (Slow-learning  pupils  can  and  do  learn  more  easily 
from  the  concrete  than  from  the  abstract).     A  study  of  the  values 
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of  each  coin  leads  to  an  appreciation  of  relative  values  of 
coins  of  different  nations.     A  list  of  standard  coins  of  na- 
tions (B)  should  be  ready,     (P  C)  Let  Italian  children  tell  how 
much  the  lira  is  worth  in  United  States  money  and  the  child  of 
English  parentage  tell  the  same  about  the  shilling  and  the  pound. 
Other  coins  such  as  the  franc,  the  mark,  the  krone,  and  the  yen 
will  likewise  be  evaluated  (T)  and  these  values  placed  on  the 
blackboard  beside  the  coins  listed. 

This  discussion  leads  to  the  study  of  the  decimal  system  of 
United  States  money.     (G  S)  Make  a  list  of  the  coins  we  use  to- 
day.     If  we  had  one  of  each,  how  could  we  find  the  total  value 
of  them  all  quickly?    If  we  had  a  different  number  of  each  coin, 
how  could  we  find  the  value?    If  we  lost  some  of  them,  how  could 
we  know  the  value  of  those  left?    How  do  we  write  dollars  and 
cents?    In  adding  and  subtracting,  what  must  we  be  very,  very 
careful  about?    The  decimal  points,  or  "cents*  marks"  must  al- 
ways  be  directly  under  each  other. 


(W  W)  Addition  $12,41 

6.12 
.75 
9.65 
7.23 
8.16 


Subtraction 
$29.86 
-7.63 


III.  Add  $25.16,  $48.92,  $6.92,  $41,96,  $18.27,  $29.82,  $14.27. 

IV.  Subtract  $14.69  from  $27.87. 

V.  If  John  had  $2.50  and  spent  $.40;  how  much  money  did  he  have 
left? 
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(T)  Continue  such  written  work  for  two  more  periods,  cor- 
recting mistakes  and  teaching  those  who  need  it.     Provide  more 
difficult  examples  and  problems  for  those  able  to  do  them  and 
give  them  extra  credit  for  this  work* 

(T)  Introduce  multiplication  of  monetary  values  through 
problems  involving  the  cost  of  a  grocery  order,  the  purchase  of 
clothes  for  camp,  the  cost  of  taking  two  or  more  chums  to  the 
motion  picture  show.     Discuss  making  change  and  give  some  rapid 
drill  work  in  extremely  easy  combinations. 

(B)  The  teacher  will  do  several  simple  examples  on  the 
board,  then  let  them  make  change  orally  from  different  size 
coins.     Example:    Mary's  mother  gave  her  a  fifty  cent  piece. 
She  bought  one  pound  of  butter  at  thirty-six  cents  a  pound.  How 
much  change  did  she  get?    Suppose  she  had  had  a  one  dollar  bill; 
or  forty  cents;  or  twenty-five  cents?    The  last  (twenty-five 
cents)  for  a  second  annoys  them,  but  quickly  the  brighter  ones 
smile  and  tell  you  she  wouldn't  get  the  butter  because  she  did- 
n't have  enough  money.     (Note:     It  relieves  tension,  creates  a 
happy  class  spirit,  and  makes  pupils  more  alert,  to  put  in 
"teasers"  occasionally,  and  to  give  them  a  legitimate  chance  to 
laugh.) 

(T)  When  you  made  change,  you  added  or  subtracted,  but  what 
did  the  grocer  do  besides  that?    How  do  we  multiply  dollars  and 
cents?    (P  C)  Let  three  or  four  pupils  who  think  they  know  show 
you  on  the  blackboard.     Let  the  class  decide  whether  they  are 
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correct  or  not,     (T)  Explain  errors  and  do  several  simple  exam- 
ples with  them,  stressing  the  importance  of  the  decimal  point 
for  cents,  and  the  placement  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ex- 
ample,    (G  S)  Do  the  following  examples.     When  you  have  finished 
each  one,  ask  yourself  these  questions:    Have  I  put  in  the  deci- 
mal point  (cent,s  mark)  and  the  dollar  sign  ($)?    Have  I  placed 
each  part  just  right?    Did  I  multiply  carefully?    (W  W)  Give 
examples  and  problems  involving  the  multiplication  processes, 
using  easy  numbers,  and  following  the  procedure  outlined  for  ad- 
dition and  subtraction. 

Continue  for  two  more  periods,  making  the  work  increasingly 
difficult  for  brighter  members  of  the  class,  and  continue  teach- 
ing those  who  do  not  know  how  to  multiply.     At  the  beginning  of 
the  period,  pass  back  the  corrected  papers  and  explain  the  mis- 
takes they  have  made. 

The  teacher  will  use  discretion  in  division  problems.  Give 
problems  in  short  division  to  all,  but  in  long  division,  only  to 
those  that  can  do  them.     In  life,  they  will  have  very  few  occa- 
sions requiring  long  division. 

(T)  Discuss  the  convenience  of  using  paper  money,  how  the 
government  replaces  torn  and  worn  out  money,  and  how  paper  money 
gets  its  value.    Mention  bank  checks  and  receipt  money  but  do 
not  try  to  teach  this.     The  stories  of  the  bank  holiday,  scrip, 
the  gold  standard,  and  the  storage  vaults  in  Kentucky  are  all 
interesting  as  story  material  but  beyond  their  ability  to  under- 
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stand  or  remember. 


However,  by  expanding  this  unit  through  use  of  single  aster- 
isks and  double  asterisks  before  additional  items,  it  will  read- 
ily be  seen  that  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  brighter  or  more  ad- 
vanced pupils* 

(T)  Throughout  the  unit,  keep  the  emphasis  on  money  as 
such,  its  relative  value,  its  social  implications,  and  the  need 
of  being  able  to  compute  simple  examples  accurately. 

Incidental  Learning  Products 
Many  of  the  things  we  have  are  the  result  of  somebody* s 

need. 

Respect  for  money  as  such  is  deepened. 

The  ability  to  understand  how  to  figure  a  bill  and  to  make 
change  correctly  is  needed  for  one*s  own  protection. 
The  government  plays  a  part  in  everyone's  life. 
Citizens  have  a  responsibility  to  the  state  and  nation  as 
well  as  to  themselves  in  money  matters. 

Optional  Activities 
Bring  to  school  any  foreign  coins  or  bills  you  may  have  to 
show  to  the  class.     Try  to  learn  their  values  in  United  States 
Money  so  you  can  tell  your  classmates. 

Cut  out  of  the  Bulletin  the  picture  stories  called  The 
Romance  of  Money, 

Collect  any  pictures  from  old  magazines  or  newspapers,  but 
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never  from  books,  that  you  can  find  about  money.     Try  to  keep 
your  clippings  flat. 

Draw  a  picture  or  a  cartoon  about  money. 

Make  a  poster  about  money. 

1/ 

Read:    The  Story  of  the  Pine  Tree  Schilling^   Plan  to  tell 
us  the  story  some  day. 

*  Make  a  table  showing  the  values  of  various  foreign  coins  in 
United  States  money. 

*  Write  an  imaginary  story  of  a  torn  dollar  bill. 

*  Find  the  exchange  value  of  ten  dollars  in  any  foreign  coin- 
age you  may  choose. 

*  Look  up  the  kinds  of  metals  used  in  making  money  the  world 
over. 

*  Ask  the  librarian  for  a  collection  of  pictures  of  coins. 


Test 

Nam©  Grade  Date 

This  test  is  given  to  you  to  help  you  see  what  you  have 
learned  from  this  unit.  Read  the  directions  carefully,  work 
quietly,  and  do  the  best  you  can.  Be  sure  to  copy  the  words 
carefully. 

Part  I 
The  Story  of  Money 

17    Malcolm  Keir,  op.  cit.  p.  286 
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Directions:     1)  Choose  one  word  from  the  list  that  will  make  the 
sentence  correct.     2)  Copy  that  word  on  to  the  long  line  in  the 
sentence  and  place  its  number  on  the  short  line  at  the  right. 
Sample:    The  Indians  used    wampum    for  money.  5 

Write  the  word  Mwampumrt  on  the  long  line  and  place  the 
number  rt3M  on  the  short  line. 

1*     The  Hudson  Bay  trappers  traded 

  for  supplies.   

2.    Before  people  had  money,  they 

had  to   •   

3»     Traders  often  caused  trouble 

by   .   

4»    When  people  began  to  live  in 
large  groups,  they  needed 

  for  trading.   

5*     Coins  were  made  of  many  kinds 
of 


1. 

furs 

2. 

beaver  skins 

3. 

wampum 

4. 

feathers 

5. 

barter 

6. 

beads 

7. 

metal 

8. 

money 

9. 

cheating 

10. 

silver 

11. 

traders 

12 

merchants 

13. 

gold 

14. 

coins 

15. 

value 

6. 


7* 


proved  to  be  the  best 


standard  for  measuring  values. 

  is  better  for  coins  of 

small  value. 

  in  the  world. 


8.     There  are  many  strange   

9»   used  silver  and  gold  for  trading. 


10.  The  standard 


is  measured  in  gold. 


11.  Indians  bought  New  York  with 
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16. 

standard 

17. 

paper 

18. 

strange 

19. 

redeemed 

20. 

counterfeit 

21. 

detected 

22. 

Grecians 

23. 

Romans 

24. 

Chinese 

25. 

iron 

12.     Beautiful  coins  were  made  by 
the 


13. 


money  is  often  used  in 


place  of  large  coins. 

14.  If  paper  money  is  torn  or  partly 
burned,  it  can  be   • 

15.  Money  that  is  not  made  by  the 
government  is   money. 

16*  The 


have  holes  through 


their  coins. 


Part  II 


Directions:    Do  the  following  examples  on  this  paper. 


17.  Add  {16.25 
8.23 

12.15 
7.19 

14.27 
9.24 


18.     $97. 69 
-14.27 


Answer 


19. 


4.98 
X26 


Answer 


  Answer 

Answer 

20.  8)  $25.52 

Do  the  following  examples  on  the  paper  you  received  and 
put  your  answers  on  this  sheet  on  the  lines  at  the  right  hand 
side. 

21.  Add  $36.57;  $26.63;  $42.35;  $98.75;  $64.27;$96. 75;  and 
$49.12.    Answer 
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22.  Prom  $94.37  take  $87.48    Answer 

23.  Multiply  $1.89  by  24    Answer 

24.  Divide  $86.25  by  25    Answer 

Reading  References  for  Teachers 
Keir,  Malcom,  The  March  of  Commerce,  The  Pageant  of  America, 
Vol,  IV,  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  1927, 
pp.  283  -  297.     An  interesting  pictorial  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  monetary  system  in  America. 

I         Marc  Rose  and  Roman  L.  Home,  Money,  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois.     1937,  pp.  1  -  29.     A  simple, 
non-technical  story  of  the  development  of  money  with  its  na- 
tional and  international  significance  in  the  world  today.  It 
has  many  intriguing  cartoons. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
OBTAINING  MONEY 

The  Unit 

it  ■  «Jk 

Money  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  every  citizen  and  res- 
ident of  our  country*     It  may  be  obtained  by  earning  it  through 
work  or  wise  investments,  or  it  can  be  received  as  an  inheritance 
or  as  a  gift.    During  the  depression,  many  obtained  it  from  the 

government,  either  as  "relief"  or  in  payment  of  work  done  under 

I  i 
i 

the  direction  of  the  various  departments  set  up  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Criminals  obtain  money  dishonestly  in  various  ways,  such  as 
fraud,  theft,  and  extortion.     However,  money  earned  honestly 
usually  brings  happiness,  and  money  obtained  dishonestly,  sooner 
or  later,  leads  to  detection,  punishment,  and  unhappiness. 

The  Unit  Delimitation 

Money  is  obtained  through  wages  or  a  salary  paid  to  the 
worker  by  the  employer. 

Wages  is  money  paid  for  actual  work  done  during  a  definite 
number  of  working  hours. 

Wages  may  change  from  week  to  week,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  work  accomplished  or  the  number  of  hours  worked. 

Salary  is  paid  on  a  specific  basis  for  a  specified  period 
at  specified  intervals.     Hours  and  work  done  do  not  cause  it  to 
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change.     It  is  steady  pay  although  not  necessarily  as  high  pay 
as  wages  may  become  seasonally. 

Both  wages  and  salary  may  be  paid  by  check  although  in  some 
places  wages  are  paid  in  cash  while  salaries  are  paid  by  check. 

School  students  often  earn  money  out -of -school -hours  by 
having  a  paper  route,  helping  a  milkman,  shovelling  snow  and 
doing  various  jobs  at  home  or  for  neighbors. 

Money  paid  by  the  government  to  the  unemployed,  whether 
through  direct  "relief"  or  through  work  projects,  must  eventual- 
ly be  repaid  out  of  the  taxes  collected  from  the  people. 

Money  can  be  earned  from  interest  accrued  from  wise  invest- 
ments. 

Some  such  investments  are  savings  accounts,  mortgages,  rent 
from  real  estate,  insurance,  and  government  "Baby  Bonds". 

*  Interest  varies  on  different  types  of  investments,  depend- 
ing on  safety,  ease  of  liquidating  collateral,  and  time  limits. 
Interest  is  low  on  long  term  bonds  involving  little  risk  of  loss. 
It  increases  as  the  time  limit  decreases  and  the  risk  increases. 

*  Money  received  by  inheritance  means  money  received  from  a 
person  who  has  died  and  left  it  to  a  person  still  living.  Such 
money  is  taxed  heavily  by  the  government  through  the  "Inheritance 
Tax"  if  it  is  a  large  amount.    Millionaires*  sons  often  pay  very 
heavy  taxes. 

*  Wealthy  people  often  share  their  money  with  others  who  do 
not  have  as  much  as  they  do.     They  give  large  gifts  of  money  to 
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worthy  causes  such  as  libraries,  research  clinics,  settlement 
houses,  boys*  clubs,  college  buildings,  and  hospitals.  Such 
gifts  are  not  taxed. 

Money  obtained  dishonestly  is  almost  always  spent  lavishly, 
arousing  suspicion  and  leading  to  detection. 

Ransom  money,  which  is  money  paid  for  the  return  of  a 
kidnapped  person,  often  traps  the  criminal.     Before  paying  it, 
the  list  of  serial  numbers  is  taken  by  the  bank,  and  whenever  it 
is  spent,  it  can  be  detected. 

Counterfeit  money  is  detected  by  experts  at  the  bank  and 
warnings  are  issued.     Counterfeiters,  when  captured,  are  subject 
to  fine  and  imprisonment.     The  government  is  now  establishing 
schools  to  teach  merchants  how  to  detect  counterfeit  money. 

Gambling  is  a  poor  way  to  get  money.     Gamblers  lose  more 
often  than  they  gain  unless  they  cheat,  and  the  one  who  cheats 
is  caught  and  punished  sooner  or  later. 

Obtaining  money  by  forgery  is  less  common  than  it  used  to 
be  because  of  the  many  safe  guards  for  checks  and  the  many  de- 
vices for  detecting  any  change  on  them. 

The  Unit  Assignment 
Time  allotment:     Two  weeks  of  four  fifty-minute  periods 
Class:    Below-Average  Group 

Code:     G  S  =  Guide  Sheet  B  Z  Blackboard 

W  W  r  Written  Work 

T  z  Teacher  talks  to  the  group  on  the  topic  being 
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studied,  using  the  story-telling  method  to  im- 
part information  and  encourage  pupil  contribu- 
tions, 

P  C  z  Pupil  contributions  and  indicates  the  places  in 
the  unit  assignment  where  pupils  should  be  per- 
mitted or  encouraged  to  contribute  their  knowl- 
edge on  the  phase  of  the  subject  being  studied. 
This  topic  reflects  the  occupational  status  as  well  as  the 
social  and  cultural  aspect  of  money.     Therefore,  inasmuch  as  all 
money  is  first  earned  by  someone* s  hard  work,  this  unit  should 
be  introduced  with  that  truth  clearly  in  mind,     A  discussion  of 
the  money  received  by  men  and  women  in  different  occupations 
(P  C)  serves  to  motivate  the  class.     (References  to  the  wages 
earned  by  the  members  of  the  pupils  family  should  be  treated 
with  great  discretion.)     The  difference  in  being  paid  a  wage  or 
salary,  in  cash  or  by  check,  and  by  the  week  or  by  the  month  can 
be  clarified  in  this  discussion. 

A  short  talk  (T)  on  the  making  up  of  pay  rolls  and  the  safe- 
guards  used  in  transporting  the  money  to  places  of  business  leads 
to  a  realization  of  the  problem  faced  by  large  concerns  and  by 
banks  when  payday  comes.     It  will  also  give  an  opportunity  to 

I 

introduce  the  topic  of  paying  by  check  instead  of  in  cash. 

Wages  are  paid  by  the  day,  the  week,  or  by  piecework.  Work- 
ing together,  the  group  with  the  teacher  can  make  out  an  imagi- 
nary payroll.     Let  it  include,  for  example,  the  pay  of  the 


watchman  at  §25.00  a  week,  the  janitor  at  $.50  an  hour,  and 
several  workmen  doing  the  same  type  of  work  at  the  rate  of  $.25 
a  hundred  units  of  work  turned  out.     The  watchman's  wages  remain 
!the  same  every  week*     The  janitor's  wages  vary  according  to  the 
number  of  days  the  factory  works  per  week.     The  wages  of  the  dif-* 
ferent  workmen  depend  on  their  speed  and  accuracy,  because  they 
are  paid  only  for  the  actual  number  of  pieces  of  work  done  right, 

(G  S)  Mr,  Brown  is  a  bookkeeper  in  the  Atlantic  Mills, 
What  must  he  know  about  each  man  before  he  can  make  out  the  pay- 
roll?   On  the  following  sample  pages  make  out  the  wages  to  be 
paid  the  men  listed  (B)  using  the  accompaning  scale  for  piece- 
work,    (W  W)  After  completing  the  above  work,  do  the  following 
examples,     (Here  the  teacher  will  provide  drill  work  based  on 
multiplication  and  addition  of  money,) 

I  Salaries  (T)  usually  are  used  to  pay  for  work  involving 

great  responsibility,  requiring  a  highly  developed  skill  or  an 
unusual  ability  in  some  particular  kind  of  work,  and  having  no 
time  limit  set  day  by  day.     Salaries  are  figured  by  the  year  and 
paid  once  or  twice  a  month,     (Since  these  pupils  come  from  fam- 
ilies where  this  type  of  work  is  rarely  met,  and,  because  they, 

I 

with  their  limited  ability,  may  never  be  able  to  do  such  work, 
the  teacher  will  not  dwell  long  on  it.     However,  it  seems  wise 
to  bring  out  the  truth  that  most  high-salaried  men  do  earn  their 
money  as  honestly  as  those  in  the  lower-wage  group,  and,  further- 
more, that  their  work  makes  possible  work  for  the  wage  earner.) 
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(W  W)  From  this  list  (B)  of  yearly  salaries,  figure  out 
what  each  man's  regular  check  will  be  if  he  is  paid  once  a  month, 
|  and  also,  if  he  is  paid  twice  a  month,     (Continue  such  drill  in 

short  division.) 

(T)  Government  aid  became  necessary  during  the  depression 
to  provide  the  essentials  of  life  to  those  who  could  not  get 
work,  due  to  the  extensive  unemployment,,     Several  plans  were 
tried,   chief  among  which  were  direct  relief,  work  projects,  and 
unemployment  insurance,     (P  C)  What  can  the  class  tell  about 
these?    How  does  the  last  differ  from  the  first  three?  (This 
discussion  should  be  brief  but  it  should  bring  out  the  signifi- 

I 

cant  fact  that  it  does  not  replace  work  in  its  true  value,  and 

j 

that  "getting  something  for  nothing"  is  not  ideal. 

Likewise,  a  short  but  pointed  discussion  on  criminal  ways 
of  obtaining  money  (P  C)  will  be  profitable  in  that  it  will  give 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  offset,  in  some  small  measure,  the 
rampant  gangster  stories  of  the  radio,  movie,  and  cheap  magazine. 
True,  all  these  try  to  point  out  that  crime  does  not  pay,  but 
experience  shows  that  the  memory  of  the  vast  wealth  and  luxurious 
living  of  the  gangster  outlives  the  memory  of  his  capture  and 
punishment.     After  all,  their  philosophy  is,   "He  doesn*t  always 
get  caught,  " 

By  means  of  the  case  conference  and  dramatization,  the 

I 

happiness  of  having  money  honestly  earned  can  be  depicted,  while 
the  unhappiness  resulting  from  obtaining  money  dishonestly  can 
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be  presented  effectively,     (Avoid  lecturing.) 

Another  way  that  money  can  be  honestly  earned  is  through  in- 
vesting money  and  getting  interest,     (T)  A  brief  talk  on  interest 
will  give  an  opportunity  to  introduce  the  fact  that  money  can 
earn  money  if  put  to  work.     This  problem  will  be  treated  at 
greater  length  in  a  succeeding  chapter.     Therefore,  only  the 
simplest  concept  will  be  presented  at  this  time. 

Interest  is  usually  stated  in  per  cent.     This  means  that  a 
definite  number  of  cents  is  paid  for  every  dollar  invested. 
Five  per  cent  means  that  five  cents  is  paid  for  each  one  hundred 
cents  invested.     It  is  written  thus:     5%  z  .05,     We  can  easily 
see  that  there  are  two  decimal  places  in  .05,     Therefore,  we 
must  point  off  two  places  when  we  multiply  in  finding  interest. 
Banks  reckon  interest  on  dollars  only.     This  is  easy  to  remember. 
(T)  If  a  person  deposits  one  dollar  in  the  bank  and  leaves  it 
for  one  year,  he  earns  as  many  cents  as  the  number  stated  in 
the  per  cent.     If  it  is  5$,  then  one  dollar  will  earn  five  cents 
in  a  year.     We  will  do  these  together.     (B)  If  Mr.  Brown  depos- 
ited one  dollar  in  the  bank  and  left  it  the  full  interest 
period,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  how  much  would  he  earn? 
Yes,  $.05,    He  would  then  have  one  dollar  and  five  cents.  If 
he  deposited  one  hundred  dollars  and  left  it  the  full  interest 
period  at  five  per  cent,  he  would  have  (P  C)  one  hundred  five 
dollars.     (The  teacher  will  do  several  simple  problems  with  the 
class  until  they  understand  the  process  involved.     Very  soon 
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the  boys  will  volunteer  to  try  some  themselves.     Let  them  do 
several  on  the  board,  subject  to  class  criticism.) 

(G  S)  REMEMBER:     Change  the  per  cent  to  a  decimal  and  mul- 
tiply carefully.    Place  the  decimal  point  in  the  answer. 
I         (W  W)     I,     Find  the  interest  on  $100  at    6  per  cent  for  one 
year. 

II.  Find  the  interest  on  $25  at  5  per  cent  for  one  year. 

III.  If  John  deposited  $20  in  the  bank  and  left  it  there  for  a 
year  at  4  per  cent,  how  much  would  he  have  altogether  at  the  end 
of  the  year? 

IV.  Mary  deposited  $250  in  the  bank  for  her  mother  on  the  first 
day  of  1938.  That  bank  paid  4  per  cent  interest  per  annum.  How 
much  will  her  mother  have  on  the  first  day  of  1939? 

V.  How  much  interest  will  a  business  man  earn  on  an  investment 
of  $4000  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  for  one  year? 

(T)  The  application  of  the  process  of  finding  interest  to 
problems  needs  careful  teaching,  but  it  lends  a  little  color  to 
a  lesson  to  challenge  the  pupils  with  something  new.     In  the 
problems  above,  the  reader  will  notice  they  are  simple  in  the 
computation  called  for,  but  do  present  life  situations.  Frankly, 
perhaps  only  the  brightest  pupils  will  even  attempt  them.  Never- 
theless, it  is  helpful  in  maintaining  interest  for  a  pupil  to 
have  a  chance  to  exceed  in  some  small  measure  the  accomplishments 
of  his  classmates.     Little  need  be  done  with  the  time  element  in 
this  unit.     Succeeding  units  offer  a  better  opportunity  for 
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developing  that  phase  of  interest. 

The  correction  of  the  pupils*  papers  will  reveal  how  much 
additional  drill  should  be  given  to  the  class.  Special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  those  still  unable  to  do  the  work. 

Incidental  Learning  Products 

Honest  work  brings  the  greatest  happiness. 

Work  is  a  blessing,  not  a  curse.  It  gives  a  man  self-re- 
spect, courage,  and  poise. 

We  should  always  shun  companions  who  try  to  get  money  in 
dishonest  ways.     They  are  enemies  and  not  friends. 

Crime  does  not  pay  in  the  long  run. 

Every  man,  regardless  of  his  position,  should  give  an  hon- 
est  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay. 

*  Wealth  is  the  result  of  work  done  well  by  someone  at  some- 
time, and  not  the  result  of  luck.  The  lucky  man  is  the  man  who 
works  hard  and  sincerely^ 

Gangster  pictures  and  stories  are  very  misleading.     Do  not 

I 

let  them  fool  anyone  into  believing  that  the  characters  are 
either  heroic  or  courageous. 

The  government  collects  the  money  it  dispenses  for  relief 
and  its  various  projects  from  the  people.     Therefore,  every 
citizen  is  responsible  for  electing  men  who  are  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  protect  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  rather  than 
men  who  are  interested  only  in  helping  their  own  friends  through 
graft. 
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Optional  Activities 
Make  a  list  of  the  jobs  you  know  about  or  which  you  can 
find  out  about,  and  the  wages  that  are  paid  for  them  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Draw  a  cartoon  showing  two  men  getting  paid,  one  by  check 
and  the  other  in  cash.     Show  that  the  one  with  the  check  goes  to 
the  bank  to  get  it  cashed  and,  while  there,  deposits  a  little  of 
it  in  his  savings  account. 

Make  up  a  payroll  for  a  man  hiring  seven  men,  one  on  salary, 
one  on  hourly  pay,  and  five  on  piecework  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
cents  per  gross.     The  five  men  work  at  different  speeds,  and 
therefor*,  receive  different  amounts  on  pay  day. 

Try  to  find  some  pictures  in  old  newspapers  or  old  maga- 
zines that  will  illustrate  different  ways  of  obtaining  money. 

Look  up  what  the  government  is  doing  to  prevent  forgery 
and  counterfeiting.    Make  a  set  of  rules  useful  in  testing  paper 
money  to  see  if  it  is  good. 

*  Collect  as  many  sayings  or  quotations  as  you  can  find  about 
work  and  honesty, 

*  In  the  library  try  to  find  stories  about  successful  men 
and  women  who  did  much  for  their  fellowmen  because  they  worked 
hard  on  some  invention,  or  on  some  research  problem  seeking  a 

I 

cure  for  a  disease,  or  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  others, 
**      Look  up  the  story  of  labors  struggle  for  recognition. 
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**  Try  to  find  out  what  causes  strikes.  List  several  that 
have  occurred  during  the  last  five  years.  What  did  they  ac- 
complish? 

**      Prepare  a  debate  in  defence  of  abolishing  child  labor. 


**      Plan  a  play  to  show  why  children  should  have  to  attend 
school  until  they  are  sixteen  or  even  eighteen,  and  explain 
what  the  increased  use  of  machinery  has  to  do  with  this  problem, 
**      Describe  an  imaginary  trip  in  an  armoured  truck  that  is 
attacked  by  bandits  enroute. 

Test 

Name  Grade  Date 

This  test  is  given  you  so  you  can  see  how  well  you  have 
learned  the  work  of  this  unit.     Read  the  directions  carefully, 
work  quietly,  and  do  your  best. 


Part  I 
Obtaining  Money 

Directions:     Choose  the  word  in  the  column  that  will  make  the 
sentence  correct.     3)  Copy  it  on  the  long  line  in  the  sentence 
and  place  its  number  on  the  short  line  at  the  right. 
Sample:    At  Christmas,  Mary  received  a    gift      of  $50.  4 

1.  wages  1.     The  money  paid  for  a  certain  amount 

2,  inheritance         of  work  is  called  . 


3»  salary  2»  When  money  is  paid  for  work  done  by 
4,     gift  the  year,  it  is  called   . 
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5. 

"relief" 

3. 

Salaries  are  paid  every  two  weeks  or 

6. 

month 

every 

7. 

number 

4. 

Wages  received  for  piecework  depend 

8. 

blessing 

on  the                of  pieces  finished 

9. 

work 

right. 

10. 

counterfeit 

5. 

Both  wages  and  salary  are  paid  for 

a. 

ranson 

a  person  does. 

12. 

happiness 

6. 

The  government  helped  the  people 

13. 

burden 

not  working  by  giving  them  • 

14. 

unhappiness 

7. 

Work  is  a  • 

15. 

1 

honestly 

8. 

Kidnappers  demand  money. 

16. 

welfare 

9o 

Bank  clerks  easily  detect 

17. 

punishment 

money. 

18. 

death 

10. 

Money  honestly  earned  brings 

19. 

sorrow 

for  many  people. 

20. 

prison 

11. 

Money  obtained                  leads  to 

21. 

dishonestly 

unhappiness. 

22. 

lose 

12. 

Money  received  at  the                of  a 

23. 

interest 

person  is  called  an  inheritance. 

24. 

investments 

13. 

Money  called  interest  is  received 

25. 

checks 

from  . 

26. 

money 

14. 

Interest  is  money  paid  for  the 

27. 

win 

use  of  . 

15. 

Money  deposited 

in  the  bank  earns  • 

16.  Counterfeiters,  when  caught,  are  sent  to 

17.  Gamblers   most  of  the  time. 


28.  rent         18.  Boys  earn  money  in  out -of- school 


29.  jobs         19.  Money  is  earned  from  the    paid 

30.  bonds  for  a  house. 

31.  signing    20.  Forgery  is    someone  else*s 

name  without  his  knowing  it. 

Part  II 

Directions:    Do  the  following  examples  on  this  paper. 

21.     Add  $26. 50  22.  $386.50 

19.25  -292.48 

16.72    Answer 

21.32 

15.17  23.  $4o50 

36.22  .06 

17.62  Interest 


Answer 


Answer 


24.  9)§892.62 
25.     $.75  per  hour  26.     $.50  per  hour 

32  40 


  Wages    Wages 

Part  III^/ 

ij    For  a  very  slow  group,  each  part  of  this  test  should  be  gi 
en  on  a  different  day.     Part  III  may  be  too  difficult  for  the 
pupils  with  a  decided  reading  handicap.     In  their  case,  the 
teacher  should  read  each  problem  to  them  carefully  before  they 
attempt  it. 


- 
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Do  the  following  examples  on  the  paper  given  you  and  place 
your  answers  on  the  short  line  at  the  right  of  the  example* 

27.  At  $.75  per  hour,  how  much  will  John's  father  earn  in  an 
eight -hour  day?   

28.  At  $.50  per  hour,  how  much  will  Mary  earn  in  ten 

hours?   

29*    Mr*  Smith  had  a  yearly  salary  of  $2400*    How  much 

did  he  receive  each  month?   

30*    Mr*  Black  put  $300  in  the  bank  at  3#.  How  much 

interest  did  he  earn?   

31.  Joh^s  father  received  a  check  for  $25*00*  He 
took  it  to  the  bank  to  cash  it*  How  much  money  did 
he  receive? 

— — — — 

32*    Maryfs  grandmother  died  and  left  her  $200.  She 

deposited  it  in  the  bank  and  left  it  for  one  year  at 

Afo,     How  much  money  did  she  have  altogether  in  the 

bank  at  the  end  of  the  year?   


CHAPTER  V 
SPENDING  MONEY 


The  Unit 

The  ability  to  spend  money  wisely  is  the  keystone  to  suc- 
cess and  happiness. 

Adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  recreation  are  essen- 
tial for  the  welfare  of  every  citizen.     However,  in  a  democratic 
social  order  such  as  ours,  these  essentials  must  be  secured  by 
the  individual  for  himself  and  his  dependents.  Consequently, 
he  should  plan  the  spending  of  his  income  carefully. 

Every  citizen  ought  to  recognize  that  first  things  should 
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come  first;  necessities  should  be  purchased  before  luxuries;  the 
future  needs  in  relation  to  the  present  desires  should  be  con- 
sidered; those  that  have  should  share  with  those  who  have  not; 
planned  spending  usually  gives  the  greatest  value  for  money  ex- 
pended; and  a  person* s  own  income  rather  than  his  neighbor's 
possessions  should  be  his  guide  in  determining  his  expenditures. 


The  Unit  Delimitation 
A  person's  standard  of  living  reflects  oftentimes  what 
kind  of  a  spender  he  is. 

The  miser  is  one  who  sacrifices  the  essentials  of  life  in 
order  to  save  money.     He  oftentimes  hoards  this  money  in  un- 
usual places  such  as  under  the  mattress,  in  secret  cupboards, 
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under  cushions,  and  in  the  lining  of  his  coat.    He  is  afraid  to 
deposit  it  in  a  bank.     It  does  not  earn  interest. 

The  spendthrift  is  one  who  sacrifices  the  essentials  of  life 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  passing  pleasures  regardless  of  cost.  He 
squanders  his  money  and  then  expects  others  to  take  care  of  him 
and  provide  him  with  the  essentials  of  life. 

The  shiftless  person  spends  heedlessly.     His  intentions  are 
good  but  he  lacks  foresight,  business  ability,  and  the  will  to 
plan  systematically  to  meet  both  present  and  future  needs. 

The  wise  person  spends  intelligently,  buying  "first  things 
first"  and  then  planning  his  spending  for  other  things  carefully 
and  systematically  week  by  week.     He  sacrifices  some  immediate 
pleasures  to  enjoy  future  security  and  happiness. 

Buying  "first  things  first",  indicates  a  need  for  a  defi- 
nite knowledge  concerning  the  relative  values  of  various  kinds 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter;  the  will  to  sacrifice  the  lux- 
uries we  want  very  much  for  the  necessities  essential  for  our 
welfare;  and  the  business  ability  to  get  the  greatest  value  for 
our  money. 

Good  health  depends  on  a  balanced  diet.     The  market  order 
for  food,  therefore,  should  precede  the  visit  to  the  movies,  the 
candy  store,  or  the  dress  shop. 

The  silk  party  dress  may  be  alluring  but  it  is  wiser  to  buy 
a  dress  that  will  be  suitable  for  other  occasions  as  well. 

A  new  light  gray  suit  might  seem  more  attractive  at  Easter 
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but  good  judgment  tells  one  the  darker  mixture  will  look  well 


longer  and  be  more  serviceable. 

Cheap  furniture  may  look  attractive  enough  but  it  will  not 
stand  up  under  use  and  will  have  to  be  replaced  sooner  than  good 
furniture.     In  the  long  run,  quality  counts  and  is  cheaper. 

The  big  house  with  the  extensive  lawn  may  seem  the  best 


bargain  but  when  the  upkeep  is  figured,  it  loses  its  desirable- 


ness. 

For  a  person  of  limited  income  it  is  better  to  be  happy  in 
a  moderate  priced  automobile  than  it  is  to  be  envied  in  one  you 
cannot  afford. 


"Living  up  to  the  Jones* s"  is  always  a  mistake  when  the  in- 
comes and  the  responsibilities  of  families  differ. 

Old  age  must  be  planned  for  in  one's  spending.     It  is  a 


mistake  to  spend  every  penny  every  week  unless  the  income  is 
too  small  to  provide  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 


A  mother  and  father  with  a  family  well  fed,  sensibly 
dressed,  and  living  in  a  cozy  home  within  the  limits  of  a  well 


planned  budget  are  happier  than  the  ones  always  striving  to  do 


the  impossible.     Children  should  realize  this  and  not  tease  for 


things  other  pupils  have  when  their  parents  can*t  afford  it. 

A  budget  is  helpful  if  followed  sensibly.     It  should  be 
elastic  enough  to  allow  for  emergencies  such  as  illness  or 


accident;  yet  rigid  enough  to  prevent  unwise  expenditures  made 
impulsively  without  due  regard  for  value  received. 
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*  Money  does  not  buy  happiness  but  the  wise  spending  of  mon- 
ey leads  to  it. 

*  Installment  buying  may  or  may  not  be  wise  spending,  depend- 
ing on  the  need,  cost,  and  ultimate  value  of  what  we  buy.  Cash 
prices  are  lower  than  installment  prices,  but  sometimes  are 


prohibitive. 


Sharing  with  others  brings  happiness  to  both  the  giver  and 


the  receiver.  The  government,  through  "relief"  and  work  proj- 
ects, is  helping  many  who  cannot  get  work  to  earn  money  for  the 
essential  requisites  of  life. 

The  Unit  Assignment 
Time  allotment:     Two  weeks  -  four  fifty-minute  periods. 
Class:    Below-Average  Group. 

Code:     G  S  e  Guide  Sheet  B  =  Blackboard 

W  W  Z  Written  Work 

T  s  Teacher  talks  to  the  group  on  the  topic  being 
studied,  using  the  story-telling  and  conference 
methods  to  impart  information  and  encourage 
pupil  contributions. 
PC-  Pupil  contributions  and  indicates  in  the 
unit  assignment  where  the  pupils  will  be 
permitted  or  encouraged  to  contribute  their 
knowledge  on  the  phase  of  the  subject  being 
studied. 

This  topic  will  be  introduced  (T)  with  stories  of  typical 


cases  of  wise  and  unwise  spending.  The  stories  of  King  Midas 
and  that  of  the  prodigal  son  serve  to  illustrate  the  extremes 

I  of  unwise  spending  while  stories  from  the  lives  of  Lincoln  and 

Franklin  (P  C)  illustrate  wise  spending.     Current  references  to 
slum  clearances  in  the  newspaper  and  descriptions  of  the  homes 
of  the  sharecroppers  will  furnish  examples  of  the  results  of 
shif tlessness.     (Note:    Be  very  careful  not  to  let  the  condem- 
nation of  any  part  of  the  school *s  community  enter  into  the 
discussion  because  certain  of  the  pupils  might  taunt  other 
pupils  living  there  and  do  irreparable  harm.     Children  of  this 
age  cannot  control  the  location  of  their  homes,  and  many  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  about  it.     This  does  not  necessarily  hinder 
setting  up  an  ideal  to  be  desired,  however.) 

Newspaper  clippings  and  radio  stories  frequently  tell  of 
people  living  in  dire  poverty  and  yet,  when  they  die,  leaving  a 
great  deal  of  money  hidden  in  their  rooms.     The  pupils  readily 
see  the  foolishness  of  this,  but  cannot  as  readily  see  that  the 
spendthrift  is  likewise  as  foolish.     Consequently,  the  contrast 
between  the  success  of  men  who  saved  diligently  and  eventually 
achieved  wealth,  although  they  had  to  start  with  a  small  amount 
of  money,  and  that  of  the  men  who  started  with  the  same  amount 
but  spent  it  as  they  went  along,  heedless  of  the  future,  should 

^          be  drawn  vividly.     Stories  from  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Thomas  Edison,  and  Calvin  Coolidge  are  interesting 
material  if  presented  skillfully.     Better  still,  discuss  the 
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attitude  of  different  types  of  boys  (P  C)  the  pupils  are  likely 
to  meet,  contrasting  the  selfish  with  the  unselfish,  the  one 
that  shares  with  the  one  that  takes  all  and  gives  none,  and  the 
things  boys  like  and  dislike  about  other  boys  when  the  spending 
of  money  on  others  is  concerned.  From  this  discussion  (T)  guide 
the  thought  into  problems  of  the  home  and,  briefly,  of  the  gov- 
ernment, where  the  result  of  wise  spending  is  evident,  pointing 
out  that  the  essentials  were  bought  before  the  luxuries. 

Compile  on  the  board  a  list  of  the  things  we  ought  to  in- 
clude in  the  essentials  of  life.     (P  C)  Criticize  the  list, 

I! 

placing  in  a  separate  solumn  those  things  that  we  could  get  a- 
long  without  if  compelled  to  forego  them.    Of  these  last,  check 
those  that  would  make  life  healthier,  happier,  or  more  cultured. 
List  some  things  we  might  consider  as  luxuries?    Would  they 
necessarily  be  luxuries  for  everyone?     (T)  Point  out  that  often- 
times  we  can  have  these  extra  things  if  we  are  careful  in  our 
spending* 

(G  S)  Compile  a  list  that  will  illustrate  how  we  can  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  what  money  we  do  have  to  spend.  In- 
clude ways  of  having  a  good  time  without  costing  too  much;  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  cook  the  cheaper  cuts  of  beef  so  they  will 
taste  good;  using  the  vegetables  that  are  in  season;  buying 
suitable  clothing  of  good  quality;  being  happy  in  a  house  that 
is  within  our  means;  and  bringing  happiness  to  others  by  kindly 
acts  rather  than  expensive  gifts.     (T)  Warn  pupils  against  the 
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danger  of  coveting  their  neighbor* s  possessions.     Also,  warn  them 
against  "bargains'*  in  goods  they  do  not  know  enough  about  to  be 
capable  of  judging. 

(G  S)  Place  on  this  guide  sheet  a  comprehensive  list  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  meats,  and  their  prices  just  as  one 
would  find  them  in  a  large  market.     Using  this  list  have  the  pu- 
pils do  exercises  similar  to  the  following. 

(W  W)  If  you  had  only  two  dollars  to  spend  for  these  foods 
for  a  family  of  five  for  the  week-end,  what  would  you  select? 

1)  Make  your  list  out  and  put  the  prices  down  that  you  paid 
for  each,  stating  the  quantity  purchased  of  each  article. 

2)  Do  the  same  thing  for  a  family  of  eight.     Remember  you 
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have  only  two  dollars  to  spend.     What  have  you  left  out  in  this 
order? 

3)  Suppose  you  have  only  two  in  your  family,  what  can  you 
add  to  your  order? 

4)  Name  the  foods  in  your  lists  that  are  in  season  at  the 
time  of  purchase. 

5)  Find  the  total  cost  of  the  following  order:    2  pounds  of 
butter  at  35  cents  a  pound;  5  pounds  of  sugar  at  nine  cents  a 
pound;  4  quarts  of  potatoes  at  five  cents  a  quart;  3  pounds  of 
meat  at  32  cents  a  pound;  and  one  quart  of  onions  at  four  cents 

ji 

a  quart.    How  much  change  will  there  be  from  a  five  dollar  bill? 

(T)  A  check-up  of  these  papers  will  reveal  the  attitude  of 
the  class  and  also  their  mistakes.     Further  work  of  this  kind 
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built  around  the  topics  of  clothing,  shelter,  and  recreation, 
will  provide  drill  in  multiplying  and  adding  monetary  values. 
Budgeting  forms  may  be  introduced  here  but  they  should  not  be 
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required  except  in  a  very  simple  way. 

The  use  of  regulation  cash  slips  adds  interest  to  this  work. 
It  likewise  affords  more  opportunity  for  continued  drill  in  com- 
putation.     However,  care  is  necessary  in  not  spending  too  much 
time  on  the  form.     Furchases  of  furniture,  a  bicycle,  new  dres- 
ses, accessaries  for  the  car,  a  radio,  and  other  things  involving 
a  large  expenditure  of  money  will  furnish  material  for  the  need 
of  sacrificing  present  desires  for  future  happiness, 

(T)  Treat  briefly  the  idea  of  buying  security  for  old  age 
through  planned  spending.     Talk  with  the  pupils  about  the  res- 
ponsibility society  has  for  the  old,  the  criminal,  the  ill,  and 
the  poor,  but  do  not  attempt  to  teach  it,     (The  concept  of  gov- 
ernment spending  is  too  difficult  for  them  to  understand  in  this 
type  of  a  group,) 

Original  plays  written  by  the  pupils  and  presented  in  class 
are  valuable  helps  in  teaching  that  many  a  home  is  made  unhappy 
by  selfish  and  thoughtless  spending  on  the  part  of  some  member 
of  the  family,  and  that  happiness  is  restored  when  the  bad  hab- 
it is  corrected.     The  plays  should  be  written  outside  of  school 
and  should  present  the  case  before  and  after  planned  spending 
is  used, 

(T)  The  dangers  of  coveting  the  possessions  of  another, 


the  temptation  to  steal  money  to  buy  a  gift  one  cannot  afford, 
and  the  misery  of  some  parents  whose  children  are  never  satis- 
fied will  be  pointed  out  in  a  few  quiet  but  forceful  remarks 
whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself  throughout  the  unit. 
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Avoid  lecturing,  however. 

(P  C)  Make  up  a  set  of  rules  to  remember  whenever  a  deci- 
sion about  spending  money  must  be  made.     Write  them  on  the  board 
(T)  and  leave  them  there  awhile.     (Note:     Some  classes  will  make 
several  rules;  some,  only  a  few;  but,  in  no  case  should  the 
teacher  impose  her  own  rules  on  them.  She  will  direct  their 
thinking  but  will  not  dictate  to  them.) 


Incidental  Learning  Products 
People  have  to  learn  how  to  spend  money  as  well  as  how  to 
earn  it. 

The  man  who  hopes  to  be  successful  must  plan  his  spending 
carefully. 

Unselfishness,  kindliness,  courage,  and  honesty  are  the 
fruits  of  spending  wisely. 

Those  folks  who  share  with  others  are  the  happiest. 

Good  health,  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  depends  on 
good  food,  suitable  clothing,  and  a  comfortable  home,  rather 
than  on  great  wealth,  lavish  clothing,  and  a  pretentious  home. 

Happiness  is  not  given  for  money,  but    money  does  make  it 
possible  to  have  those  things  that  make  one  happy. 
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Financial  independence  is  a  blessing, 
'•Waste  maketh  want"  is  a  truth  we  can't  escape. 
We  must  not  covet  our  neighbor* s  possessions, 
A  bargain  is  not  a  bargain  unless  the  thing  purchased  is 
really  useful  to  us. 

Optional  Activities 
Plan  a  budget  for  your  spending  money. 

Make  out  sample  food  orders  for  families  of  different  sizes 


and  incomes. 

Tell  the  life  story  of  some  successful  man  who  started  as 
a  poor  boy. 

Draw  cartoons  showing  the  miser,  the  spendthrift,  and  the 
wise  spender. 

Collect  pictures  of  things  illustrating  the  need  of  saving 
money  for  a  long  time;  for  example,  an  automobile  or  a  home. 

Make  a  scrap-book  of  pictures  illustrating  suitable  cloth- 

I  '  > 

ing  for  different  occasions  such  as  school,  party,  and  play 
clothes. 

Write  a  poem  on  thrift. 

Make  a  collection  of  quotations  on  the  subject  of  sharing 
with  others. 

Draw  a  picture  of  a  shiftless  boy  envying  a  former  class- 
mate who  worked  after  school  hours,  saved  his  money,  and 
bought  a  bicycle. 

Make  up  a  song  about  thrifty  Angus.     Choose  a  short, 
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catchy  tune. 

Test 

W         Name  Grade  Date 

Directions:    This  test  is  different  from  the  others  you  have 

I 

taken.     I'll  read  the  cases  over  with  you  and  then  you  draw  a 

line  under  the  word  or  words  you  believe  are  correct. 

Sample:    John's  mother  is  ill.     She  has  very  little  money,  and 

yet  John  is  always  grumbling  because  he  can't  have  a  bicycle. 

Is  John  selfish         stingy  kind  thoughtful? 

He  is  selfish,  so  you  draw  a  line  under  "selfish". 

1.     John  works  at  odd  jobs  and  saves  his  money.     James  works  at 

odd  jobs  and  spends  his  money  as  soon  as  he  gets  it.    Paul  plays 

after  school  and,  since  he  never  earns  any  money,  he  asks  his 

mother  for  spending  money.     Which  boy  is  most  likely  to  be  a 

successful  man? 

John  James  Paul 

2»     Susan's  dress  is  plain  and  patched  but  always  clean.  Mary's 

I 

dress  is  too  fancy  for  school  but  she  keeps  it  clean.  Jane's 

Ij 

dress  is  suitable  but  it  is  torn,  crumpled,  and  soiled  most  of 
the  time.     Which  girl  is  shiftless? 

Susan  Jane  Mary 

3.    Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Brown  earn  the  same  salary.     The  Smith's 
live  in  a  big  house  but  Mrs.  Smith  always  looks  worried  and 

i 

pale.     The  Brown's  live  in  a  small  but  comfortable  house  and 
Mrs.  Brown  looks  healthy  and  happy.     Which  family  is  most  likely 
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living  within  its  income? 

The  Brown  family  The  Smith  family. 

4.  Mrs.  Gray's  family  is  on  "relief",  yet  she  has  a  new  pale 
"blue  silk  party  dress,  although  her  children  have  not  enough  to 

I 

eat.     Is  Mrs.  Gray 

thrifty  a  wise  spender  a  spendthrift 

5.  Mr.  Greene  smokes  the  best  cigars,  goes  to  the  movies  twice 
a  week,  and  buys  new  suits  very  often.    Yet  he  is  always  grumbl- 
ing  because  he  can't  afford  an  automobile.     Is  Mr.  Greene 

a  miser  a  spendthrift  a  careless  spender 

6.  Mr.  White  has  had  a  job  as  an  engineer  on  the  railroad  for 

a  number  of  years.    Now  he  is  planning  to  buy  an  automobile  with 
hi 8  savings.     Which  priced  car  represented  by  the  following 
makers  will  fit  his  budget? 

Ford  Pontiac  Buick  Packard 

7.  Mr.  Williams,  as  a  boy,  sold  newspapers  to  earn  his  way 
through  college.    Now  he  is  the  president  of  a  large  bank.  This 
shows  us  he  was 

thrifty  shiftless  a  careful  spender 

8.  The  Smith  children  have  candy  every  day  after  school  but 
are  never  hungry  at  meal  times.     The  Brown  children  have  bread 
and  butter  after  school  and  are  always  hungry  at  meal  times. 
Which  of  the  two  families  have  the  best  balanced  diet? 

Mr.  Brown* s  children  Mr.   Smith's  children 

9.  Stella's  grandmother  spent  her  money  carefully  all  her  life. 
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She  always  had  her  own  home  and  a  comfortable  income  until  she 
died  at  seventy-five  years  of  age,     Grace* s  grandmother  spent 
her  money  as  fast  as  she  got  it.     She  had  to  live  with  her  rela- 
tives  when  she  got  old,  and  was  often  unhappy.     Which  one  planned 
her  spending  best? 

Stella* s  grandmother  Grace's  grandmother 

10,     Robert's  father  tried  to  teach  Robert  to  plan  his  spending 
by  budgeting  his  allowance.     Robert  just  laughed  and  went  on 
spending.    His  brother,  Harold,  listened  to  his  father  and  fol- 
lowed  his  advice.     Today  one  of  the  boys  is  the  manager  of  a 
business  concern,  successful  and  well  liked.     Which  boy  do  you 
think  this  is? 

Robert  Harold 
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CHAPTER  VI 
SAVING  AND  INVESTING  MONEY 

The  Unit 

The  man  who  is  earning  a  steady  income  is  tempted  to  spend 
it  all,  forgetful  of  future  needs.    Yet  economic  studies  have 
revealed  that  only  three  out  of  every  hundred  are  self-support- 
ing at  sixty-five  years  of  age.     This  ratio  could  be  greatly 
improved  if  every  citizen  during  his  period  of  earning  power 
could  save  enough  to  provide  for  old  age.     At  present,  the  gov- 
ernment through  its  Social  Security  Act,  is  attempting  to  do 
this. 

There  are  different  ways  of  saving  money  for  children, 
namely,  depositing  it  in  the  school  savings  banks,  buying  gov- 
ernment savings  stamps  or  investing  it  in  baby  government  bonds. 
Adults  invest  in  mortgages,  insurance,  business  ventures,  stocks 
and  bonds. 

The  Unit  Delimitation 
Some  form  of  systematic  saving  should  be  started  while 
young  to  utilize  the  years  of  greatest  earning  capacity  for 
saving  if  financial  security  is  to  be  achieved. 

The  income  of  the  working  man  is  apt  to  be  so  low  that 
there  is  little  left  to  save  after  providing  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  for  himself  and  his  family. 
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Some  people  just  drift.     Some  worry  but  do  nothing.  Some 
hustle,   study,  and  plan  how  to  make  their  money  go  the  farthest, 
and,  by  courageous  self-denial,  start  some  systematic  plan  of 


investment  or  saving  and  stick  to  it. 

The  governments  of  several  countries  are  recognizing  the 
problem  of  old-age  dependency. 

Our  government  is  just  starting  a  plan  whereby  the  worker 
must  save  part  of  his  income  to  take  care  of  his  needs  when  he 
is  unemployed.     This  comes  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 

Savings  accounts,--  Pupils  can  deposit  their  money  in  the 
school  savings  banks. 

These  deposits  are  made  at  the  school. 
Pupils  can  also  deposit  their  money  in  regular  savings 
banks. 

Savings  banks  pay  interest. 
Interest  is  figured  on  even  dollars  only. 

Money  must  be  left  in  the  bank  until  the  end  of  the  interest 
period  to  earn  interest. 

Interest  is  compounded  annually  and  semi-annually. 
The  rate  of  interest  is  low  in  times  of  depression. 
The  habit  of  depositing  some  of  the  income  first,  and 
then  spending  the  rest,  often  helps  the  careless  spender  to 


save  money. 


Deposit  slips  must  be  made  out  carefully. 

Withdrawal  slips  must  be  made  out  when  money  is  withdrawn. 


The  pass  book  should  be  guarded  carefully. 


Postal  Savings  stamps, The  post  office  sells  postal  sav- 
ings  stamps.     This  is  a  satisfactory  way  for  pupils  to  save  money. 

Get  a  stamp  book  and  fasten  the  stamps  into  it  as  soon  as 
you  buy  them. 


This  money  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  by  taking  your  book 


to  the  post  office. 


These  stamp  books  when  filled,  can  be  used  to  buy  govern- 
ment bonds  and  certificates. 

Government  Baby  Bonds.--  Government  baby  bonds  are  a  desir- 


able way  for  children  having  more  money  to  invest. 

They  come  in  denominations  of  fifty  and  one  hundred  dollars. 


The  rate  of  interest  is  low  but  there  is  very  little  risk 


in  our  country  involved. 


Mortgages, A  mortgage  is  a  very  old  form  of  investment, 
A  mortgage  is  given  when  money  is  loaned  on  real  estate. 


A  first  mortgage  is  the  safest  because  it  must  be  paid 


first  in  case  of  default. 


If  a  person  does  not  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage,  his 
property  can  be  sold  by  the  court.     This  is  called  foreclosing 
the  mortgage. 


The  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent  on  first  mortgages  and 
eight  per  cent  on  second  mortgages. 


A  mortgage  makes  it  possible  to  live  in  a  house  while  pay- 


ing for  it. 
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Always  remember  to  plan  to  keep  the  payments  within  the 
budget  limitations  when  taking  a  mortgage. 

Do  not  let  anyone  cheat  you  by  selling  you  property  without 
a  clear  title. 

Have  a  reliable  lawyer  do  your  business  for  you. 
Insurance. --  Insurance  is  money  received  in  a  time  of 
emergency  for  which  you  have  been  saving  regularly. 

j 

Life  insurance  is  taken  on  a  person's  life. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  life  insurance,  1)  ordinary  life, 
2)   twenty-payment  life,  and  3)  endowment  policies,  that  are  used 

i 

most  commonly. 

In  ordinary  life  insurance,  the  person  arranges  for  money 
to  be  paid  those  left  when  he  dies.     The  premiums  are  low. 

If  the  premium  is  not  paid  when  it  is  due,  you  lose  your 
insurance  protection  and  all  the  money  you  have  paid  into  the 
company. 


Most  insurance  companies  have  a  grace  period  of  four  weeks. 


Under  the  twenty-payment  plan,   the  premiums  are  higher  but 
you  pay  for  only  twenty  years.     The  policy  is  paid  at  death. 

Under  the  endowment  plan  you  get  cash  at  the  end  of  the 
prescribed  number  of  years. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  insurance  such  as  fire, 
automobile,  marine,  and  travel* 

In  fire  insurance,  only  the  damage  actually  done  is  paid 
for  by  the  company. 
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The  property  is  never  insured  for  its  full  value. 
People  are  arrested  and  punished  for  setting  fires  to  prop- 
erty to  get  the  insurance. 

In  automobile  insurance,  the  car  owner  is  protected  for 
liability,  fire,  theft,  and,  sometimes,  collision  costs. 

Liability  means  that  the  company  takes  care  of  anyone  or 
anything  injured  by  the  owner*s  car.     It  does  not  cover  the 
owner. 

Fire  and  theft  are  pa  id  for  by  the  company  as  soon  as  an 
investigator  can  determine  who  is  to  blame  for  either.     The  car 

i 

must  be  kept  locked  at  all  times  or  there  is  a  fine. 
Collision  insurance  is  expensive. 
Marine  insurance  covers  shipping. 

Travel  insurance  covers  the  traveler  while  he  is  on  the 

trip. 

Installment  buying.--  Installment  buying  is  a  great  help 
in  getting  some  expensive  article  that  is  wanted  very  much. 

Installment  buying  means  a  delayed  payment  plan.    You  pay 
some  cash  down  and  the  rest  of  the  cost  at  stated  intervals. 
The  rate  of  interest  is  very  high. 

If  the  payments  are  not  made,   the  company  can  take  the 
article  back  and  also  keep  the  money  paid  on  it. 

Do  not  buy  so  much  on  this  plan  that  you  can't  keep  up  the 
payments. 

Always  plan  to  keep  within  your  budget. 
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Stocks  and  bonds, —  Stocks  and  bonds  are  not  wise  invest- 
 — 

ments  for  the  poor  man.     He  loses  his  money  too  suddenly  at 
times. 

Do  not  let  anyone  convince  you  that  you  should  buy  stocks 
in  an  oil  well,  gold  mine,  or  what  not  in  a  place  far  away.  He 
will  take  your  money  and  never  return,  and  you*ll  never  hear 
from  the  investment. 


Bonds  are  safer  than  stocks  but  stocks  make  and  lose  money 


more  quickly. 

Safeguards  to  remember.—  Don't  let  anyone  fool  you  into 
believing  you  will  get  something  for  nothing. 

Always  be  suspicious  of  the  man  who  offers  you  a  big  bar- 
gain.    Investigate  before  you  invest. 

Most  people  are  honest,  but  sometimes  we  meet  dishonest 
people.     We  cannot  always  tell  by  just  looking  at  them,  but  we 
can  tell  by  what  they  promise  us,  so  be  on  your  guard  and  pro- 

j 

tect  your  money. 

The  Unit  Assignment 

i 

Time  allotment:     Two  weeks  -  four  fifty -minute  periods. 
Class:     Below-Average  Group, 
!  Code:     G  S  =  Guide  Sheet  B  z  Blackboard 

WW:  Written  Work 

T  =  Teacher  talks  to  the  group  on  the  topic  being 
studied,  using  the  story-telling  and  conference 
methods  to  impart  information  and  encourage 


( 

pupil  contributions. 
P  C  :    Pupil  contributions  and  indicates  the  places 
in  the  unit  assignment  where  the  pupils  will 
be  permitted  or  encouraged  to  contribute  their 
knowledge  on  the  phase  of  the  subject  being 

j 

studied. 

This  unit  will  be  introduced  with  a  short  discussion  on 
"Social  Security"  and  "Unemployment  Insurance'*  to  bring  out  the 

n 

ideas  the  pupils  have  on  this  subject.     The  teacher  will  strive 
to  clarify  these  ideas  and  also  make  clear  the  need  for  saving 
while  one  is  earning  to  provide  for  the  future.     Inasmuch  as 
some  people  earn  only  enough  to  meet  the  bare  needs  of  daily 
life  while  others  squander  much,   there  is  need  of  some  systemat- 
ic plan  of  saving  shared  by  all.     Unemployment  insurance  imposes 
the  task  on  employer  and  employee  in  an  effort  to  do  this.  The 
keynote  to  saving  is  to  be  systematic.     The  amount  saved  differs, 
but  the  principle  is  the  same.     Tell  stories  that  will  lead  the 

i 

pupils  to  condemn  heedless  spending  and  discourage  careless 
drifting.     Biographical  sketches  of  men  such  as  Andrew  Carneige, 
John  D.  Rockefellow,  and  Benjamin  Strauss  illustrate  how,  as 
poor  boys,  they  worked  and  saved  their  money,  invested  it,  and 
acquired  wealth,  but  not  necessarily  happiness.     A  graph  (B), 
showing  how  interest  grows,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  class. 
Pictorial  graphs,  if  the  teacher  has  drawing  ability,  are  of 
more  value  to  this  type  of  class  because  they  picture  size  more 
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realistically.  (P  C)  Some  pupils  can  draw  beautiful  graphs  and 
will  enjoy  doing  it  for  the  teacher  in  preparation  for  the  les- 
son.    Give  them  this  opportunity  as  often  as  possible. 

Savings  accounts  can  best  be  introduced  by  having  an  exhib-f 
it  of  the  various  forms  used  by  different  banks  when  money  is 
deposited  and  withdrawn,  both  by  individuals  and  by  business 
men,     (P  C)  Dramatize  banking,  using  imitation  money  and  mim- 
eographed forms.     Practice  filling  out  forms  neatly,  emphasizing 
the  need  of  a  clear,  well-written  signature.     Explain  (T)  each 
step  carefully.     In  schools  having  School  Savings  Accounts, 
plan  for  the  pupils,  who  do  the  clerical  work  involved,  to  give 
talks  to  the  class.     Explain  Christmas  Clubs  and  Vacation  Clubs, 
both  built  on  the  principle  of  systematic  saving,  and  both  in- 
volving only  small  deposits.     Give  the  pupils  a  vision  of  a 
goal  to  work  toward,  making  their  efforts  seem  worth-while. 

Postal  savings  accounts  can  also  be  introduced  by  having  a 
real  stamp-book  and  some  savings  stamps.     Study  them  together, 
locate  the  local  post  office,  and,  if  some  pupil  so  desires, 
have  him  go  to  the  post  office  and  get  enough  folders  for  the 
class.     Read  (T)  them  together  at  the  following  lesson.  Tell 
about  War  Savings  Stamps.     Savings  stamps  can  be  converted  into 
government  certificates  and  bonds  just  as  they  were  converted 
into  Liberty  Bonds.     Their  parents  may  have  had  some  Liberty 
Bonds.     Ask  them  to  find  out. 

The  dime  bank  and  the  toy  bank  are  not  as  wise  methods  of 
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saving  because  it  is  too  easy  to  take  the  money  out  whenever 
something  we  want  comes  up.  Tell  the  story,  "Franklin's  Tin 
Whistle". 

Insurance  is  a  more  suitable  method  of  saving  for  adults 
than  for  children.     However,  teach  the  pupils  the  meaning  of 
life  insurance,  fire  insurance,  automobile  insurance  and  accideni 
insurance.     Stress  the  point  that  insurance  benefits  are  pos- 
sible because  of  systematic  saving.     Clarify  any  false  ideas 
they  may  disclose  in  class  discussion,  and  explain  how  the  pay- 
ments are  paid,  whether  premiums  or  benefits.     Introduce  the 
subject  with  the  newspaper  story  of  an  accident,  the  death  of 
a  prominent  person,  or  a  hypothetical  case  of  the  worry  when  a 
father  of  a  large  family  dies  and  leaves  his  wife  with  no  money. 
Picture  the  contrast  of  a  similar  case  when  the  father  leaves 
insurance.     Give  examples  in  finding  premiums  at  different  ages 
on  different  face  values* 

(G  S)  Remember  that  age  and  kind  of  insurance  both  count 
in  figuring  insurance  premiums.     Look  at  the  table  of  rates 
before  you  multiply  by  the  face  value. 

(WW)  Mr.  Smith  is  twenty- two  years  old. 

1)  He  wants  a  $2000  policy  in  ordinary  life  insurance. 
What  will  his  premium  be? 

2)  John  is  twelve  years  old.     His  mother  wants  a  $1000 
twenty-year  endowment  policy  for  him.     What  will  the  premium  be? 

3)  Mary  is  teaching  school  and  is  25  years  old.  She 
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decides  she  would  like  a  twenty-payment  life  policy  for  $2000. 
What  will  her  premium  be?    How  old  will  she  be  when  she  stops 
payment? 

4)     Mr.  Smith  was  fifty  years  old  before  he  decided  to  take 
any  insurance.     On  an  ordinary  life  insurance  policy  how  much 
would  his  premium  be?    Why  is  it  so  high? 

In  fire  insurance,  illustrate  the  value  of  protection. 
Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  city  and  country 
property  in  relation  to  their  fire  departments.     Describe  fire- 
proof  buildings.     Survey  the  school  for  its  possibilities  of 
fire  damage  and  danger.     Make  tables  stating  the  amount  lost 
each  year  through  fire.     Include  forest  fire  loss.     Give  exam- 
ples in  finding  the  amount  paid  to  the  policy  holder  in  case  of 
fire  or  accident,  based  on  the  specifications  in  the  policies. 
(The  teacher  will  have  to  do  much  of  this  computation.  Per- 
centage expressed  as  common  fractions  such  as  one-half  and  one- 
fourth  are  more  easily  understood  by  these  pupils.)  Written 
work  in  very  easy  numbers  can  be  given  as  needed.     Use  this 
opportunity  to  introduce  simple  fractions  and  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced work  in  percentage. 

(G  S)  Remember  fire  and  automobile  insurance  are  paid  for 
only  the  actual  damage  done.     Watch  your  fractions  in  the  writ- 
ten work  assigned.     (Give  several  typical  cases  using  numbers 
easily  computed.) 
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Mortgages  are  introduced  by  asking  the  pupils  if  they  have 
ever  heard  of  paying  a  mortgage.     This  leads  to  a  discussion  of 
its  meaning  and  value,  and  to  the  procedure  of  getting  a  mort- 
gage.    It  is  enough  to  give  these  pupils  an  understanding  of  the 
process,  to  warn  them  of  its  advantages  and  its  dangers,  and  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  failure  to  pay  the  interest  when  due 
results  in  foreclosure.     Warn  them  to  do  business  with  reliable 
banks  and  agencies  only.    For  written  work,  problems  will  be 
given  which  involve  fractions  such  as  those  used  in  determining 
what  part  of  the  whole  value  is  mortgaged.     Orientation  rather 
than  skill  is  the  objective  in  this  topic. 

Installment  buying  is  familiar  to  all  too  many  but  this 
fact  makes  it  easy  to  introduce  this  topic.     Stories  of  the 
successful  use  of  the  plan  and  stories  of  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  losing  things  almost  paid  for  are  easily  found  among  the 
friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives  of  the  pupils.     Just  to  men- 
tion installment  buying  starts  excitement.     The  teacher  will  use 
this  information  judiciously,  remembering  there  are  always  two 
sides  to  every  story.     Warn,  guide,  and  advise  the  pupils  but 
do  not  condemn  any  one  local  dealer.     However,  teach  by  actual 
computation  (B)  the  high  rate  of  interest  charged  under  the 
guise  of  cash  charges.     Illustrate  (T)  by  computation  (B)  like- 
wise,  that  quality  should  be  considered,  and  that  installment 
buying  can  fill  adequately  the  real  need,  in  many  cases,  of 
spreading  the  paying  for  an  expensive  article  such  as  an  auto- 
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mobile  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  order  that  the  payments 
can  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  income.  Dramatization  can  also  be 
used  to  develop  the  idea  that  it  pays  to  sit  down  and  talk  things 
over  thoughtfully.  The  computation  in  this  topic  utilizes  divi- 
sion. Drill  work  will  be  given  in  it,  and  problems  based  on  in- 
stallment buying  can  well  use  it. 

Stocks  and  bonds  will  simply  be  explained.    No  attempt  at 
computation  will  be  made,  but  a  very  decided,  emphatic  warning 
will  be  given  to  keep  away  from  all  schemes  promising  a  rich 
return  for  little  money  in  any  stock  promoting  plan  presented 
by  a  glibe  stranger. 

Conclude  the  unit  with  a  debate,  having  one  member  for 
each  topic  present  his  arguments  for  and  against  his  plan,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  class  to  act  as  judges. 

Incidental  Learning  Products 
It  is  wise  to  start  saving  while  we  are  young. 
It  is  systematic  saving  that  counts  in  the  long  run. 
Do  not  believe  in  any  one's  story  that  you  can  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.     There  is  a  trick  in  it  somewhere. 

When  in  doubt,  go  to  your  banker,  a  lawyer,  or  a  reliable 
agency. 

Do  not  buy  more  on  the  installment  plan  than  you  can  easily 
pay  for  at  each  payment. 

Remember  life  has  many  ups  and  downs.     Do  not  count  your 
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chickens  until  they  are  hatched. 

The  wise  saver  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  wise  spender. 

Optional  Activities 
Get  the  paper  forms  from  the  Dank  and  try  rolling  pennies, 
nickels,  and  dimes  for  your  father  or  a  neighbor  if  they  have  a 
store. 

Visit  a  local  bank  and  watch  people  depositing  and  with- 
drawing money.     Plan  to  tell  what  you  see  to  the  class. 

Make  a  collection  of  forms  used  in  the  bank.    Ask  the  teller 
to  give  them  to  you  for  use  in  school.    Do  not  take  them  your- 
selves. 

If  you  have  a  friend  that  knows  the  bank  manager,  ask  him 
to  let  you  see  the  vault. 

Draw  a  picture  or  cartoon  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  tin 
whistle.    Remember  he  was  only  a  boy  when  this  happened. 

Buy  some  postal  savings  ste.mps,  put  them  in  the  stamp  book, 
and  bring  them  to  school  to  show  to  your  classmates. 

Ask  your  parents  about  mortgages  and  then  tell  your  class- 
mates about  them. 

Plan  a  short  play  to  give  to  the  class  showing  a  man  ar- 
ranging with  his  banker  for  a  mortgage. 

Cut  advertisements  out  of  the  daily  paper  of  articles  that 
can  be  bought  on  the  installment  plan.     Be  sure  to  leave  the 
cost  on  the  advertisement. 
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Draw  a  picture  or  a  cartoon  of  John*s  father  losing  his 
automobile  because  he  cculd  not  keep  up  the  payments. 

Draw  a  picture  or  a  cartoon  of  Joseph's  father  paying  the 
final  installment  on  his  house. 

Make  a  collection  of  advertisements  of  different  kinds  of 
insurance. 

Ask  your  insurance  agent  for  some  material  on  insurance. 
Then  make  a  small  scrap  book. 

Plan  a  play  showing  a  man  who  had  saved  $1000  and  then  was 
deceived  by  a  strange  man  who  had  promised  him  he  could  make 
money  for  him  in  stocks,  but  had  disappeared  with  the  money  as 
soon  as  he  got  it. 


Test 

Name  Grade  Date 

Part  I 

Saving  and  Investing  Money 
Directions:    1)  Read  each  sentence  carefully;  2)  underline  the 
word  or  words  that  make  the  sentence  correct. 

Sample:    Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money  is   . 

principle  rate  interest 

1.  Savings  banks  pay  their  depositors   . 

dividends  interest  stamps 

2.  The  man  who  puts  money  in  the  bank  is  a   . 

trustee  teller  depositor 
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3*    When  we  take  money  out  of  the  bank,  we  make  out  a   , 

deposit  slip  withdrawal  slip  check 

4.     Interest  is  paid  only  on   . 

dollars  cents  dollars  and  cents 

5»     Interest  compounded  semi-annually  is  paid  at  the  end  of 


store 


one  month  six  months  one  year 

6*    Postal  Savings  Stamps  can  be  bought  at  the   

bank  post  office 

7.  The  stamps  are  placed  in   • 

an  envelope  a  stamp  book       your  pocket 

8.  This  plan  is  under  the  care  of   • 

a  bank  the  government 

9.  A  Government  Baby  Bond  costs   ♦ 

$50 


congress 


$5 

10,  A  mortgage  is  taken  out  when  you  buy 
a  house  an  automobile 


$1000 


a  suit 

11*  The  mortgage  that  is  the  best  investment  is  a    mort- 

gage, 

first  second  third 

12,  If  a  person  does  not  pay  the  interest  on  a  mortgage,  the 


mortgage  is 


sold  foreclosed 

13,  Installment  buying  means  paying   

in  cash 


in  part  payments 


lost 


nothing  down 
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14.  Wise  people  plan  their  installments  to  fit  their   • 

likes  budget  needs 

15,  If  payments  are  not  made  on  time  the  merchant  can  take   


the  article  the  money  paid    both  money  and  article 

16,  Insurance  paid  at  the  death  of  a  person  is  called   

insurance. 

life  marine  automobile 

17,  Liability  insurance  on  an  automobile  covers   . 

the  driver  the  person  hurt      the  owner 

18,  Fire  insurance  is  paid  for  the   • 

damage  only  full  value    face  value  of  the  policy 

19,  Workingmen's  Compensation  is  paid  for  accidents  happening 
at   • 

home  work  on  the  way  to  work 

20,  Investing  in  bonds  is    investing  in  stocks. 

as  safe  as  not  as  safe  as        safer  than 

Part  II 

Directions:    Do  these  examples  on  this  paper. 

21,  Add  $26,92  22.  Subtract 

16#75  $395.16 

12.98  -285.52 

18.15    Answer 

49.63  23.  Multiply 

17.50  |39.50 

19.25  75 


Answer  Answer 
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Answer 


Answer 


24.  9)81972 


25.     $5, 75)|258.75 


26.  $250.00 


.06 


Interest 


Part  III 


Directions:    Do  these  problems  on  the  paper  given  you  and  put 
your  answers  on  this  sheet. 

27.     Find  the  interest  on  $350  for  one  interest  period  at  5$. 

Answer 


28.     If  John's  father  made  up  a  deposit  slip  for  the  following 
!  amounts,  how  much  did  he  deposit  in  all:     $6.25;  §27.15;  $19.75; 
^16.12;  §45.65;  §19.75;  §296.82;  §696.257    Answer 


and  the  rest  in  ten  payments.     How  much  was  each  payment? 

Answer 


30.    Mrs.  Brown  bought  a  piano  for  §400.     She  paid  down  $150 


* 


( 
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CHAPTER  VII 
BORROWING  MONEY 

The  Unit 

Emergencies  or  planned  investments  sometimes  necessitate 
"borrowing.     When  this  occurs,  it  is  best  to  borrow  from  a  recog- 
nized bank  or  from  a  well-organized  loan  company. 

Avoid  borrowing  from  friends.     It  is  always  easier  to  bor- 
row money  than  it  is  to  pay  it  back,  and  borrowing  easily  becomes 
a  habit  which  leads  to  much  unhappiness. 

The  Unit  Delimitation 
Money  can  be  borrowed  from  banks  and  loan  agencies  by  pay- 
ing a  specified  rate  of  interest. 

In  order  to  borrow,  one  must  have  a  good  credit  standing. 
Banks  usually  charge  six  per  cent  for  loans. 
Small  loan  companies  charge  more  although  there  advertise- 
ments lead  many  people  to  believe  they  are  lower. 

When  in  doubt,  a  person  should  go  to  the  manager  of  a  bank 
for  advice,  or  to  some  reliable  loan  agency.     Avoid  strangers 
and  their  promises. 

Promissory  notes  are  used  when  borrowing  money, 
A  promissory  note  is  a  written  promise  to  pay  a  specified 
sum    of  money  to  a  specified  person  at  a  specified  time  at  a 
specified  place, 
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Co-makers  signing  a  note  must  pay  if  the  note  is  not  paid 
by  the  person  taking  the  loan, 

Jsach  part  of  a  note  is  planned  to  protect  the  lender  and 
the  borrower, 

"To  the  order  of"  makes  the  note  negotiable, 

"Value  received"  makes  it  legal. 

The  Unit  Assignment 
Time  allotment:    One  week  of  four  fifty-minute  periods. 
Class:    Below-Average  Group. 

Code:     G  S  =  Guide  Sheet  B  =  Blackboard 

V/.W  ;  Written  Work 

T  Z  Teacher  talks  to  the  group  on  the  topic  being 
studied,  using  story-telling  method  to  impart 
information  and  encourage  pupil  contributions. 
PC-  Pupil  contributions  and  indicates  the  places 
in  the  unit  assignment  where  pupils  should  be 
permitted  or  encouraged  to  contribute  their 
knowledge  on  the  phase  of  the  subject  being 
studied. 

This  unit  will  be  introduced  (T)  by  discussing  the  likely 
|  need  of  borrowing  in  such  an  emergency  as  illness,  accident,  or 
death.     (P  C)  Stories  where  borrowing  is  not  wise  may  be  used  tq 
illustrate  the  dangers  of  developing  the  borrowing  habit.  Im- 
press on  the  pupils  the  need  of  knowing  the  people  to  whom  they 
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lend  money  and  from  whom  they  borrow  it.  Warn  them  against  be- 
lieving strange  men  with  promises  of  doubling  or  tripling  their 
savings  for  them. 

(T)  Review  the  use  of  the  promissory  note,  check  over  the 
various  items  and  their  meanings,  and  have  the  pupils  copy  sam- 
ples of  them  out  of  their  books. 


Stress  the  value  of  friendship  and  the  dangers  of  losing 
friends  through  misunderstandings  over  money  matters. 

(W  W)  Make  out  the  following  note  (mimeographed  form)  for 
Mr.  Smith  who  borrowed  one  hundred  dollars  from  Mr.  Brown  for 
three  months  at  six  per  cent  on  January  1,  1938  at  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Check  the  notes  carefully  and  point  out  the  mistakes,  but 
do  not  expect  mastery  from  this  group. 

Incidental  Learning  Products 

It  is  easier  to  borrow  than  to  pay  back. 

Borrowing  is  alright  if  it  is  for  an  emergency.     It  is 
dangerous  if  allowed  to  become  a  habit. 

The  man  who  promises  to  pay  back  but  never  does  will  likely 
borrow  again  if  he  can. 

i 

Optional  Activities 
Make  a  scrap  book  of  wise  sayings  about  borrowing. 
Draw  pictures  or  cartoons  showing  the  fellow  who  always 
tries  to  borrow. 
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Make  a  list  of  the  things  "borrowed  from  you  this  past  month* 
Plan  a  short  play  to  illustrate  borrowing. 

Test 

There  will  be  no  test  on  this  unit.     Its  real  value  will  be 
in  the  attitudes  developed  and  the  consciousness  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  borrowing,  as  well  as  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  places  to  borrow  and  the  people  from  whom  to 
ask  advice. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  SAFE  INVESTMENT  OF  ONE'S  SAVINGS 

The  Unit 

Money  invested  wisely  earns  money.     A  wise  investment  is  a 
safe  one,  yielding  a  reasonable  income  with  a  minimum  of  risk. 
Any  plan  promising  an  income  of  more  than  six  per  cent  per  an- 
num should  be  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  man  of  limited  means. 

The  following  are  suitable  investments  for  the  common  man 
with  limited  savings,  namely:     1)  savings  accounts  in  accredited 
banks;  2)  postal  savings  accounts;  3)  first  mortgages;  4)  in- 
telligent use  of  installment  buying;  5)  membership  in  reliable 
building  and  loan  associations;  6)  government  baby  bonds;  and 
7)  insurance  policies  in  well-organized,  nationally-known  in- 
surance companies* 

Investments  sometimes  necessitate  borrowing.     This  can  best 
be  done  through  a  bank  or  an  established  loaning  agency.  A 
reasonable  rate  to  pay  for  this  service  is  six  per  cent  per  an- 
num.    Beware  of  so-called  "low"  rates  per  month  on  small  loans. 

To  borrow  or  invest  intelligently,  one  must  be  able  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  monetary  values  accurately,  and 
to  read  and  compute  percentage  correctly. 

The  government  does  to  a  limited  but  steadily  increasing 
degree  protect  investments  by  regulatory  laws.     However,  the 
individual  is  still  responsible  for  his  own  investments.     In  a 
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"foreign"  community,  the  English-speaking  members  should  seek  to 
protect  the  non-English-speaking  members  from  the  preying  ac- 
tivities of  the  silver-tongued  salesmen  of  worthless  securities 
and  the  common  cheat. 

The  future  welfare  of  the  economic  life  of  our  democracy 
is  closely  tied  up  with  the  intelligent  investing  of  the  savings 
of  the  common  man. 

The  Unit  Delimitation 
Investment  in  general* —  This  topic  is  of  interest  to 

every  thinking  citizen  in  a  democratic  social  order  such  as  ours. 
Money  may  be  invested  in  many  ways  but  for  the  common  man 

of  limited  means,  the  element  of  safety  should  overshadow  any 

luring  promise  of  large  returns  when  any  investment  is  being 

considered. 

A  low  rate  of  interest  and  safety  are  closely  related. 
When  the  rate  of  interest  increases,   the  risk  of  loss  invariably 
increases  at  a  faster  rate. 

A  wise  choice  depends  on  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  safe  investment.     Therefore,  the  small 
investor  having  little  training  should  consult  an  expert  when 
in  doubt.    Oftentimes  his  banker  will  advise  him. 

The  savings  banks. —  These  afford  one  method  of  investment 
in  the  form  of  savings  accounts. 

Savings  accounts  in  reliable  banks  that  belong  to  the 
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Federal  Reserve  System  and  pay  the  established  rate  of  interest 
are  usually  safe  investments. 

These  banks  differ  in  their  organization  but  all  pay  at 
stated  intervals,  called  interest  periods,  a  certain  per  cent 
of  the  money  deposited.     This  is  called  interest.     When  interest 
is  computed  over  a  series  of  interest  periods,  it  entails  the 
use  of  the  principles  of  compound  interest,  sometimes  called 
paying  interest  on  interest. 

The  bank  pays  this  interest  out  of  its  accrued  earnings 
from  its  own  investments. 

Money  in  savings  accounts  is  available  at  very  short 
notice.     By  presenting  his  pass  book  and  a  withdrawal  slip  to 
the  teller  and  being  duly  identified,  a  depositor  is  entitled  to 
his  money  on  demand.     However,  in  times  of  financial  stress  or 
strain,  a  period  of  waiting  is  provided  for  by  law  in  order  to 
give  the  bank  time  to  get  needed  cash  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  or  elsewhere  if  available. 

A  Mrunrt  on  a  bank  is  usually  disastrous.     When  a  bank 
fails,  the  depositors  lose  all  or  part  of  their  savings,  depend-* 
ing  on  the  resourses  of  the  bank  at  its  closing. 

Government  inspection  and  control  of  banks  has  increased 
drastically  since  the  frantic  days  of  1929  to  1933,  culminating 
in  the  hi story -making  bank  holiday  of  March  1933  when  President 
Roosevelt  closed  all  the  banks  in  the  country  for  four  days  and 
scrip  replaced  actual  money.     Today  because  of  reforms  ensuing, 
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savings  accounts  are  far  safer,  but  the  rate  of  interest  is 
decidedly  lower. 

School  Savings  Banks  offer  the  opportunity  to  develop  the 
habit  of  systematic  saving* 

All  saving  is  tempered  by  intelligent  spending  by  a  real 
financier. 

Postal  savings  accounts,--  This  is  a  convenient  and  safe 
method  of  investment  sponsored  by  the  government  through  the 
Post  Office  Department, 

Savings  stamps  can  be  purchased  at  any  post  office.  They 
are  placed  in  a  regular  stamp  book  for  safe  keeping. 

When  one  desires  to  withdraw  his  money,  he  takes  his  book 
to  the  post  office  and  gets  his  money.     When  the  book  is  filled, 
he  can  convert  it  into  government  savings  certificates  or  bonds. 

Even  though  the  interest  is  low,  this  system  is  suitable 
for  people  of  very  limited  savings  and  for  children. 

Mortgages, --  A  very  old  form  of  investment,  mortgages  have 
a  long,  interesting  history  of  development  through  the  ages. 
Usury  gave  way  to  legal  control,  granting  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  investment.     Up  to  the  period  of  depression,  it  was  con- 
sidered the  safest  and  best  investment  available, 

A  mortgage  is  a  written  document  designating  the  terms 
under  which  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  loaned  on  real  estate, 
stating  the  interest  rate,   the  names  of  the  people  involved,  the 
plan  of  repayment,  and  other  pertinent  data. 
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A  mortgage  makes  it  possible  for  a  person  to  live  in  a 
house  before  it  is  all  paid  for,  with  all  the  privileges  of 
ownership. 

If  the  interest  or  the  payments  are  not  met  on  time,  the 
mortgage  can  be  foreclosed  after  legal  notice  has  been  given. 
In  this  case,  property  and  all  money  paid  on  it  go  to  the  holder 
of  the  mortgage. 

A  first  mortgage  means  that  in  case  of  default,  the  holder 
is  paid  first.     In  court,  in  case  of  foreclosure,  the  property 
is  sold  for  the  amount  needed  to  satisfy  the  first  mortgagee* 
Being  the  safest,   the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent. 

A  second  mortgage  means  the  holder  is  paid  only  if  there 
is  anything  left  after  the  first  mortgage  is  liquidated.  The 
risk  is  greater,  and  therefore,  the  legal  rate  in  Rhode  Island 
is  eight  per  cent. 

First  mortgages  are  more  desirable  than  second  mortgages 
for  investment  purposes. 

During  the  depression  thousands  lost  their  homes  because 
they  could  not  meet  their  payments.  In  an  effort  to  help  the 
home  owner,  the  federal  government  organized  the  Home  Owners* 
Loan  Corporation  to  meet  the  emergency.  By  lowering  the  rate 
to  five  per  cent  and  extending  the  time  for  payment,  it  saved 
many  people  from  losing  their  homes.  Property  values  dropped, 
but,  with  the  passing  of  the  depression,  property  began  to  slow- 
ly regain  its  value,  until  the  recession  of  1937-1938  set  in. 
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A  safe  plan  when  arranging  for  a  mortgage  is  to  keep  the 
payments  called  for  within  one's  budget. 

Installment  buying. —  A  different  type  of  investment,  in- 
volving other  values  as  well  as  monetary  values,  is  found  in  in- 
stallment buying.     It  is  a  boon  if  used  intelligently  and  just 
the  opposite  if  used  indiscriminatingly. 

Installment  buying  is  a  form  of  delayed  payment  under  which 
the  seller  holds  the  title  to  the  article  purchased  until  com- 
pletely paid  for,  but  the  purchaser  has  and  uses  the  article 
while  he  is  paying  for  it.     If  the  payments  are  not  met  promptly, 
the  seller  legally  may  seize  the  article  and  also  retain  all  the 
money  already  paid. 

Unreliable  companies  have  victimized  their  customers  by 
being  lenient  until  a  large  part  of  the  price  is  paid  and  then 
suddenly  demanding  payments  to  date,  thus  taking  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage.    The  government  now  has  laws  that  protect  both  the 
customer  and  the  seller. 

The  plan  is  advantageous  when  purchasing  a  costly  article 
such  as  a  piano  or  an  automobile  because  it  extends  the  time  of 
paying  enough  to  fit  the  limitations  of  one's  budget. 

It  is  a  decided  disadvantage  when  the  desire  of  the  moment 
clouds  the  ultimate  cost,  and  payments  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
budget,  or  even  strain  it  severely.     Illness  or  even  temporary 
unemployment  may  mean  the  loss  of  everything. 

The  rate  of  interest  is  high  but  this  is  usually  camou- 
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flaged  by  stating  the  cost  as  so  much  down  and  so  much  each  week 
or  month,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  chief  return  from  this  type  of  investment  often  lies  in 
the  satisfaction  and  happiness  of  having  the  thing  desired  rath- 
er than  in  the  financial  return. 

Membership  in  Building  and  Loan  Associations,--  This  is  a 
type  of  investment  not  prevalent  in  all  cities  although,  in 
some  large  cities,  notably  Philadelphia,  it  is  very  common. 

A  Building  and  Loan  Association  builds  and  sells  homes 
under  the  plan  whereby  shares  are  sold  to  its  members  to  finance 
loans  on  homes  financed  by  the  Association. 

Homes  are  paid  for  by  paying  a  stated  amount  each  month 
just  as  rent  is  paid  until  the  home  is  finally  paid  for,  usually 
eleven  years. 

The  shares  are  paid  for  by  paying  dues  each  month  into  the 
Association  until  the  date  of  maturity.    Money  may  be  borrowed 
on  these  shares  but  the  interest  on  the  loan  is  additional  to 
the  regular  payments. 

When  the  date  of  maturity  comes,   they  say,   "The  Building 
and  Loan  comes  out". 

There  is  need  for  great  care  in  one's  selection  of  an 
association  to  join  because  unwise  speculation  by  the  directors 
sometimes  results  in  failure  and  subsequent  loss  to  the  share- 
holders. 

Government  Baby  Bonds,--  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
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small  investor,  government  baby  bonds,  paying  a  low  rate  of  inter- 
est and  running  over  a  long  period  of  years,  are  reasonably  safe* 

Baby  Bonds  are  in  denominations  of  fifty  dollars  or  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Coupon  bonds  have  coupons  which  are  cut  off  at  stated  dates, 
usually  semi-annually,  and  presented  at  the  bank  for  payment. 

Bonds  may  be  retired  earlier  than  the  original  date  of 
maturity  if  the  government  decides  to  do  so. 

The  government  obtains  money  for  big  projects  and  for  war 
needs  by  selling  bonds. 

Insurance. --  A  better  known  and  more  widely  used  investment 
is  that  of  insurance. 

Well-organized,  nationally -known  insurance  companies  offer 
many  kinds  of  insurance  policies,  some  of  which  are  life,  fire, 
health,  accident,  automobile  liability,  fire  and  theft,  and  many 
others  covering  all  kinds  of  emergencies. 

Life  insurance,   the  most  common  form,  offers  three  types 
of  insurance,  namely  ordinary  life,  paid-up  life,  and  endowment 
policies. 

Ordinary  life  insurance  provides  protection  only,  making 
available  ready  money  to  meet  the  expenses  incident  to  death. 
Premiums  are  low  and  are  paid  until  death  or  until  the  person 
insured  is  seventy-five  years  old. 

Paid-up  life  insurance  is  similar  to  ordinary  life  except 
that  the  premiums  are  higher  and  are  paid  only  for  a  designated 
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number  of  years.     The  face  of  the  policy  is  paid  at  death. 

Endowment  policies  provide  for  a  cash  return  at  the  end  of 
a  designated  number  of  years,  the  premiums  are  much  higher  than 
the  others.     In  case  of  death  before  the  end  of  the  period,  the 
face  of  the  policy  is  paid  in  full  to  the  beneficiary. 

The  regulations  imposed  vary  with  the  type  of  insurance 
issued.     If  a  health  examination  is  required,   the  company  has 
the  right  to  refuse  insurance  to  anyone  they  do  not  feel  is  a 
good  risk. 

Penalty  for  non-payment  of  premiums  is  imposed  at  the  end 
of  the  grace  period,  usually  four  weeks,  whereby  the  policy 
holder  loses  all  or  part  of  the  face  value  as  stipulated  in  the 
policy.     The  responsibility  rests  solely  with  the  policy  holder 
to  see  that  the  premiums  are  paid  on  time. 

The  government  specifies  the  way  the  insurance  dollar  must 
be  spent.     This  provides  for  a  reserve  that  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  current  needs,  and  for  a  definite  proportion  being  in- 
vested in  sound  securities,   thus  protecting  the  many  policy 
holders. 

The  return  from  this  kind  of  an  investment  is  not  high 
when  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.     Rather  is  the  return 
measured  in  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  provision  has  been 
made  for  those  left  in  case  of  death  or  that  something  valuable 
has  been  protected. 

Borrowing,—  Very  often  investments  necessitate  borrowing. 
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The  promissory  note  is  widely  used. 

A  promissory  note  is  a  written  promise  to  pay  a  specified 
sum  of  money  to  a  specified  person  at  a  specified  time  at  a 
specified  place  with  interest  at  a  specified  rate, 

A  note  is  negotiable  only  if  it  has  the  words  "to  the  order 
of "  on  it;  and  legal  if  it  has  the  words  "value  received". 

There  are  three  kinds  of  indorsements  used,  namely,  1)  "in 
blank",  2)   "in  full",  and  3)   "without  recourse". 

Collateral  is  something  of  equal  or  greater  value  offered 
as  security  that  the  note  will  be  paid;  or,  if  not  paid,  will 
reimburse  the  lender  adequately. 

Co-makers  are  persons  signing  the  note,  thereby  promising 
to  pay  the  note  in  full  in  case  of  default. 

The  form  used  is  planned  to  protect  both  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  each  item  being  significant,  and  therefore,  a  bor- 
rower should  examine  the  note  carefully  before  signing  it. 

Notes  can  be  sold  to  banks  before  they  are  due  if  they  are 
negotiable.     The  bank  charges  interest  for  the  time  between  the 
date  of  discount  and  the  date  of  maturity.     This  interest  is 
called  bank  discount. 

Many  small  loan  agencies  are  enticing  in  their  promises 
and  should  be  studied  carefully  before  being  used. 

They  offer  loans  up  to  $300  at  three  per  cent,  or  there- 
abouts, per  month,  advertising  it  as  a  bargain.     In  reality,  it 
is  very  expensive,  as  can  be  easily  seen  by  calculating  the 
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charges  on  a  loan. 

Interest  charges  stated  in  cash  values  are  very  deceptive. 
Therefore,  an  understanding  of  interest  expressed  in  per  cent 
is  a  protection  for  the  borrower. 

Make  borrowing  a  business  proposition.  You  will  pay  the 
money  back  sooner  and  you  will  have  your  self-respect.  Avoid 
borrowing  from  your  friends.     It  too  often  causes  trouble. 

Beware  of  the  habit  of  borrowing.    Resort  to  i t  only  in 
times  of  emergency  and  then,  only  for  absolute  necessities. 

The  mathematical  concepts  in  this  unit, —  The  mathematical 
concepts  center  around  percentage  and  are  simple  enough  for  the 
class  to  achieve  a  reasonable  mastery  in  them. 

Interest  is  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money.  When  it  is 
expressed  as  a  percentage,  it  can  be  interpreted  more  clearly 
than  when  it  is  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  interest  formulas  are  as  follows: 

I  =  PRT;  P  =   I     ;     R  z    _1_  ;  and  T  Z   I  . 

RT  PT  PR 

I  =  Interest;  P  :  Principal;  R  Z  Rate;  and  T  I  Time. 

Percentage  may  be  expressed  as  a  decimal  or  in  the  form  of 
a  common  fraction  for  computation  purposes. 

The  use  of  interest,  day,  and  compound  interest  tables 
shortens  computation  in  investment  problems. 

Bar,  line,  and  circle  graphs  are  valuable  for  graphical 
interpretation.     Students  should  be  able  to  read  and  construct 
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all  three  kinds. 

Business  forms,--  The  following  business  forms  are  needed 
to  illustrate  the  work  of  this  unit,  namely:     savings  account 
bank  book,  deposit  and  withdrawal  slips;  postal  account  savings 
stamps  and  stamp  book;  a  sample  or  real,  if  available,  mortgage, 
government  bond,  insurance  policy,  promissory  note,  application 
blanks  for  a  small  loan  company  and  for  a  building  and  loan 
association,  and  a  building  and  loan  charter.     All  available 
graphs  illustrating  the  subject  will  add  materially  to  the  work 
done. 

The  Unit  Assignment 
Time  allotment:    Seven  weeks  -  four  fifty-minute  periods. 
Code:     G  S  z  Guide  Sheet  B  -  Blackboard 

PCs  Pupil  contribution  and  indicates  pupils  at 
work, 

T  z  Teacher  and  indicates  she  is  to  lead  discussion 
or  impart  information. 
Note:    References  to  text-books  used  in  the  assignment  are 
coded  as  follows:    Ref,  1:  pp.  196-198, 

Those  references  listed  under  "discussion"  are  for  orienta- 
tion purposes.     Those  listed  under  "written  work,  required  or 
optional",  are  for  computation.     Optional  written  work  may  be 
assigned  as  homework. 

Ref,  1  z  Schorling,  Raleigh  -  Clark,  John  R, ,  Modern 
Mathematics  Eighth  Year. 
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Ref,  2  z  Thompson,  Clyde  0,,  Thompson' s  Business  Arithmetic 
Ref.  3  z  Lasley,  Sidney  J,,  and  Mudd,  Myrtle  P.,  Applied 


D  *  Discussion;  W  W  Z  Written  work;  R  :  Required;  0  ■  Op- 
tional, 

This  topic  will  be  introduced  by  giving  each  pupil  an  im- 
aginary check  for  a  thousand  dollars,  asking  them  to  spend  it  in 
any  way  they  choose  before  the  next  lesson.     When  they  meet  a- 
gain  the  teacher  will  discuss  with  them  the  various  ways  they 
spent  it.     Then,  by  reading  together  the  statistical  truths 
pointed  out  in  Ref.  1;    pp,  196-199,   (D)  their  attention  will 
be  turned  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  subject  of  invest- 
ment.    At  the  close  of  the  lesson  pass  out  the  guide  sheet  stat- 
ing significant  questions,  references,  and,  if  any,  the  written 
work  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  topic  being  studied, 

(G  S)  In  thinking  over  how  you  planned  to  spend  your  money, 
what  provision  did  you  make  for  the  future?    Read  Ref,  1:  pp» 


not  thought  of  in  your  plan?    Let  us  figure  out  (B)-=/  what  num- 
ber of  the  pupils  in  this  school  would  be    dependent  if  their 
dependency  should  follow  this  ratio?    Why  does  this  seem  import- 
ant to  you  in  your  study  of  "relief"  as  we  know  it  today? 
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Mathematics 


What  truths  are  brought  out  there  that  you  had 
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Tf    See  code. 

2/    Work  at  the  blackboard. 
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Should  the  government  be  responsible  for  taking  care  of  this 
problem  or  should  the  people  for  whom  they  have  worked  be  res- 
ponsible? 

What  are  the  things  that  make  an  investment  more  likely  to 
be  safe?    We  cannot  see  into  the  future  but  we  can  study  the 
past  to  see  what  has  been  safe  and  be  guided  thereby. 

(G  S)  Savings  accounts  in  a  well  organized  bank  are  reason- 
ably safe,     Ref.  It    pp.  184,  195,  202,  203.     (D)  What  advice 
is  given  to  inexperienced  people?    In  order  to  understand  this 
topic,  you  will  need  to  know  these  terms  that  are  used  commonly 
by  banks.     Look  them  up  in  your  dictionary. 

1.  Savings  Account  6.     Rate  of  interest 

2.  Deposit 

3.  Passbook 

4.  Withdrawal 

5.  Interest  10.     Federal  Reserve  Bank 

11.  Compounded  semi-annually 

12.  Identification  signature. 

13.  Run  on  a  bank 

14.  Bank  failure 

15.  Bank  holiday 

16.  Scrip 

Why  do  we  regard  with  suspicion  a  bank  offering  an  unusual- 
ly high  rate  of  interest? 

What  are  the  interest  formulas?    How  does  compound  interest 


7.  Balance 

8.  A  sound  bank 

9.  Savings  Bank 
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operate?    Ref.  1:  pp.  194-195;  (D)  p.  192  (graph).     Explain  the 
meaning  of  "compounded  annually"  and  "semi-annually".     Study  the 
compound  interest  table,    Ref,  1:    p,  190, 

(T)i/  Using  the  table,  compute  a  few  examples  on  the  board 
to  illustrate  how  the  table  is  used, 

(W  W  )  Ref.  1:     p.  186  -  ex.  4,5;  p.  187  -  ex.  6,7, 

The  following  day,  return  the  corrected  papers  and  explain 
the  mistakes  made  the  previous  day.     Teach  whatever  is  necessary 
to  clarify  understanding,     (Note:    Doing  a  few  examples  by  the 
long  method,  Ref,  1:    p.  189,  wil  help  the  slow-learning  student 
to  understand  how  the  money  accumulates  under  the  principles  of 
compound  interest.) 

The  United  States  Postal  Savings  System  is  explained  in  a 
leaflet  that  can  be  obtained  at  any  post  office  on  request. 
Therefore,  get  enough  so  that  each  member  of  the  class  can  have 
one.     Distribute  these  and,  after  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
read  it  over,  discuss  it  with  them.     (P  C)  Explain  the  procedure 
of  purchasing  stamps,  affixing  them  in  the  stamp  book,  and  of 
redeeming  them,  or  converting  them  into  savings  certificates  or 
savings  bonds. (T)£/    Explain  that  it  is  not  a  competing  insti- 
tution and  why  it  is  not.     The  difference  in  interest  rate  on 
the  certificates  and  bonds  is  based  on  the  time  they  each  run. 
The  "War  Savings  Stamp"  was  popular  during  the  world  war.  It 
Tj    See  code.     Teacher  works  at  the  board. 
2j    See  code.     Teacher  explains. 
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was  convertible  into  Liberty  Bonds, 

(W  W)  Ref.  1:    p.  231  -  ex.  2;  Ref.  2:    pp.  259-260  -  ex.3, 

4. 

Return  the  corrected  papers  the  following  day,  explain  mis- 
takes and  teach  necessary  concepts  to  those  failing. 

Mortgages  have  been  a  form  of  investment  since  ancient 
times.  Ref.  1:  p.  204. (T)  There  have  been  found  in  some  Baby- 
lonian ruins,  inscribed  on  oval  pieces  of  baked  clay,  what  has 
been  deciphered  and  revealed  as  an  ancient  document  similar  to 
our  mortgage.  Literature  has  stories  of  the  money  changers  of 
old.  Those  who  have  read  The  Merchant  of  Venice  will  remember 
the  story  of  Shylock. (P  C)  Can  anyone  tell  it  to  us?  Govern- 
ment regulations,  Ref.  1:  p.  205,  (D)  protect  the  holders  of 
mortgages  as  well  as  the  lenders  of  the  money.  The  principles 
underlying  first,  second,  and  third  mortgages  explain  the  reason 
for  the  increasing  rates  of  interest  on  the  three  kinds.  (T) 
Teach  the  meaning  of  foreclosure,  burning  a  mortgage,  and  "60 
per  cent  of  the  value  is  mortgaged". 

(G  S)  Look  up  the  meaning  of  these  terms:    mortgage,  fore- 
close, date  of  foreclosure,  burning  a  mortgage,  mortgaging  a 
house,  paying  the  mortgage. 

(W  W)  Ref.  1:    p.  205  -  ex.  3,4.     Ref.  2:    p.  259  -  ex.  192\ 

Correct  the  papers  and  teach  whatever  is  not  comprehended 
by  the  class. 

(W  W)  Give  original  problems  suited  to  the  students  ability 
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if  they  have  not  done  well  on  the  first  written  assignment. 

Since  installment  buying  is  familiar  to  many  students,  let 
those  who  have  had  experience  with  it  tell  the  class  about  it. 
Define  "down  payments'*  and  "installment  payments, "    (B)  Illus- 
trate how  interest  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents  does  not  seem 
as  high  as  it  really  is  by  translating  samples  of  it  into  per 
cent.     This  shows  more  clearly  than  talking,  because  by  this 
time  the  sutdents  are  familiar  with  interest  rates. (T)  Discuss 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  plan,  being  careful 
not  to  condemn  any  company  in  your  own  city.     Contrast  the  per- 
son who  is  selfish  and  short-sighted  in  his  purchases  with  the 
person  that  uses  the  plan  for  systematic  saving  to  buy  something 
he  could  not  get  otherwise.     Emphasize  the  necessity  of  keeping 
within  one's  budget  in  arranging  for  the  payments,  always  allow- 
ing a  little  leeway  in  case  of  illness  or  unexpected  unemploy- 
men  t. 

(D)  Ref.  I:  pp.  168-169  -  ex.  1,  2,   3,  4. 

(W  W)  Ref.  2;    p.  265  -  ex.  1,  2,  4,  5. 

Correct  the  papers,  return  to  their  owners,  and  explain 
mistakes.     Give  needed  drill. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations,  Ref.  1:    p.  226;  Ref.  2: 
pp.  256  -  259,  are  not  found  operating  in  all  cities,   and,  if 
this  is  true  in  the  city  where  this  unit  is  being  taught,  do 
not  spend  much  time  on  it.     However,  it  should  be  explained  in 
order  that  if  any  pupil  should  move  to- a  city  using  it,  they 
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will  understand  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  pitfalls.     If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  used  extensively,  teach  the  principles 
underlying  this  form  of  investment. (T)     Bring  out  clearly  its 
two -fold  functioning,  the  shareholders  lending  money  to  the  as- 
sociation and  the  home -builders  borrowing  from  the  association. 
Philadelphia  is  said  to  be  built  by  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions.    If  care  is  taken  in  choosing  your  association,  this  in- 
vestment is  reasonably  safe.     However,  like  other  institutions 
for  lending  and  borrowing  money,  failures  occur  when  those  in 
charge  are  not  competent.     The  money  is  paid  back  in  the  form 
of  rent,  a  definite  amount  being  due  each  month.     At  the  end  of 
a  certain  number  of  years,  the  property  is  entirely  paid  for 
and  the  ownership  is  transferred  to  the  purchaser.     For  the 
small  investor,  this  is  a  systematic  and  convenient  way  to  buy 
a  home.     During  the  depression,  thousands  lost  their  homes  be- 
cause they  could  not  keep  up  the  payments. 

Government  bonds  are  a  safe  investment  but  they  pay  a  low 
rate  of  interest  and  run  for  a  long  time.     Baby  bonds  are  in 
denominations  of  fifty  dollars  or  one  hundred  dollars.  This 
makes  them  available  to  the  small  investor.     They  are  sold 
through  brokerage  houses.     Brokers  charge  a  fixed  rate  for 
either  buying  or  selling  bonds.     Coupon  bonds  have  coupons 
attached  which  are  clipped  and  presented  to  the  bank  for  redemp- 
tion.    (P  C)  Have  a  student  bring  a  bond  to  school  if  he  can 
get  one,  or  a  coupon  at  the  time  due,  and  discuss  the  advantages 
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and  the  disadvantages  of  this  investment, 

(B)  Review  the  method  of  finding  the  rate  of  income.  Use 
the  interest  formula  needed. 

(W  W)  Ref.  1:    p.  216  -  ex,  4;  p.  221  -  ex.  16;  p.  225  -  ex. 
4,  10. 

Life  insurance  is  widely  used  in  this  country.     (T)  Discuss 
its  strength  during  the  depression  in  contrast  to  other  forms 
of  investment.     If  any  student  suggests  that  it  might  not  be  as 
safe  in  the  future  under  the  present  national  economic  plan, 
accept  his  challenge  but  do  not  argue  with  him.     The  thoughtful 
student  should  be  recognized  even  though  adults  cannot  answer 
his  questions.     (P  C)  Make  a  list  of  all  the  kinds  of  insurance 
known  to  the  class.     Check  the  ones  most  commonly  used.  Life 
insurance  will  be  outstanding. 

Introduce  the  topic  with  the  dramatization  found  in  Ref.  Is 
pp.  238  -  246.     Clarify  the  characteristics  of  ordinary  life, 
paid-up  life,  and  endowment  policies,  showing  how  the  premiums 
differ  and  explaining  why  this  is  necessary.     (T)  Emphasize  the 
wisdom  of  each  person  deciding  for  himself  the  kind  of  insurance' 
that  fits  his  own  needs.     From  a  chart  on  the  board  illustrate 
how  the  company  dollar  is  spent,  pointing  out  the  safeguards 
planned  to  protect  the  policy  holder.     The  returns  in  cash  are 
not  as  great  as  from  some  other  types  of  investment  but  the 
return  in  comfort  in  knowing  those  left  will  be  cared  for  in 
case  of  death  offsets  this  in  the  thoughts  of  many  people. 
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(W  W)  Ref.  1:    p.  242  -  ex.  1,  2;  p.  243  -  ex.  7,  8. 

Correct  the  papers,  return  them  to  their  owners,  explain 
their  mistakes,  and  clear  up  any  misunderstandings* 

Continue  in  the  same  way  with  fire  insurance,  accident  in- 
surance, and  automobile  insurance.     In  fire  insurance,  emphasize 
the  dependence  of  rates  on  the  protection  available,  the  type  of 
building  insured,  and  the  danger  of  fire  in  the  community.  Make 
it  clear  to  them  that  only  the  damage  is  paid  for  and  not  the 
face  of  the  policy,  unless  there  has  been  total  loss.  Setting 
fires  to  collect  the  insurance  is  a  criminal  offence. 

(W  W)  Using  the  rates  prevalent  in  the  community  of  the 
school,  find  the  premiums  due  on  several  types  of  buildings. 
Insurance  companies  will  supply  needed  information. 

Correct  papers,  return  them,  and  discuss  mistakes.  This 
procedure  should  go  rather  quickly  by  this  time. 

Introduce  the  study  of  automobile  insurance  by  looking  over 
the  collection  of  advertising  material  easily  available  in  cur- 
rent magazines,  newspapers,  and  folders  sent  out  by  insurance 
companies.     Center  the  attention  on  the  rates  offered  and  not 
on  the  makes  of  the  cars.     Explain  compulsory  insurance.  Dis- 
cuss liability,  fire  and  theft,  and  deductible  collision  insur- 
ance.    Some  of  these  policies  do  not  cover  the  owner  of  the  car 
if  he  is  injured  or  his  car  is  damaged.     Point  out  the  social 
aspect  of  automobile  insurance. 

Workingmen's  Compensation  should  be  taken  up  in  industrial 
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communities.     Likewise,  group  insurance, 

(W  W)  Ref.   1:     P.  247  -  ex.  2,   3,  4,  5. 

Correct  the  papers,  return  them  to  the  pupils,  and  clarify 
mi  stakes. 

Incidental  Learning  Products 
Money  is  a  tool  that  helps  in  giving  us  the  power  to  earn 
more  money. 

An  intelligent  investor  needs  to  understand  the  principles 
underlying  the  use  of  money. 

Money  invested  is  at  work. 

We  must  arrange  our  investment  plans  to  meet  our  own  needs,, 
being  careful  not  to  attempt  too  much. 
The  speculator  loses  very  often. 
Systematic  saving  is  worth  while. 

The  habit  of  saving  should  be  formed  while  still  young. 
We  need  to  plan  for  the  future. 

Society  is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and 
helple  ss. 

Either  the  government,  which  gets  its  money  from  the  taxes, 
or  industry  must  pay  the  price  for  the  care  of  the  unemployed. 

There  are  social  aspects  as  well  as  financial  aspects  to 
all  saving  and  investment. 

The  economic  future  of  our  democracy  depends  largely  on 
how  its  citizens  spend  their  money. 
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Optional  Activities 
Savings  Accounts 
Read  the  s tory  of  the  "Magic  Thrift  Lamp",     Ref.  1:  p.  194* 
Compile  a  list  of  five  or  more  reasons  why  we  should  save 
money,     Ref.  1:    pp.  196-197.     Put  an  *  before  the  reason  you 
think  best. 

Dramatize  a  story  of  three  children  who  received  five  dol- 
lars each,  telling  how  they  spent  it,  showing  one  as  selfish, 
one  as  over  generous,  and  one  as  thrifty. 

Read  the  story  of  "King  Midas",     Why  was  he  a  raiser? 
Make  a  collection  of  slogans  about  saving  money. 
Visit  a  local  bank  and  come  back  and  tell  us  about  it. 
Make  a  collection  of  business  forms  used  in  a  savings 
account  and  mount  them  on  a  large  cardboard  for  classroom  exhib- 
it. 

Actually  start  a  savings  account  in  the  School  Savings 

Bank. 

Make  a  simple  interest  graph.     Ref.  1:  p.  156. 
Make  a  compound  interest  graph,    Ref,  1:    p,  192 
Prepare  a  simple  interest  table  at  3$.    Ref.  1:  p.  158, 
Prepare  a  compound  interest  table  for  six  periods  on  $1 

principal  at  2%t  4$,  &%.    Ref.  1:  p,  190. 

Make  a  list  of  reasons  why  a  bank  fails.     Justify  them  by 

examples  of  things  that  actually  have  happened. 
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Make  a  collection  of  laws  that  show  the  government  protects 
depositors. 

Find  any  stories  about  banks  that  you  can  in  the  library 
and  tell  your  classmates  where  to  find  them  so  they  can  read 
them  too. 

Postal  Savings 

Visit  the  local  post  office  and  ask  for  literature  explain- 
ing this  plan. 

Purchase  a  savings  stamp  and  start  an  account. 
Bring  the  stamp  book  to  school  to  show  us. 
Draw  a  poster  advertising  Postal  Savings. 

Collect  advertisements  from  magazines  advertising  this  plan 
Make  a  list  of  advantages  and  one  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  plan. 

Write  a  short  composition  describing  for  what  type  of  in- 
vestors this  is  a  wise  and  helpful  plan. 

Draw  a  graph  showing  the  difference  in  interest  between 
savings  certificates  paying  2%  and  savings  bonds  paying  Z\%  in- 
terest over  a  period  of  five  years. 

Draw  a  cartoon  illustrating  postal  savings  as  a  desirable 
investment. 

Mortgages 

Try  to  get  a  copy  of  a  mortgage  to  show  to  class. 

Write  a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  this  kind  of 
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investment. 

I 

Draw  in  picture  or  cartoon  the  story  of  the  "burning  of  a 
mortgage11,  showing  the  joy  felt  when  a  debt  is  fully  paid  after 
long  years  of  effort. 

Draw  up  a  table  showing  how  the  principal  may  be  paid  off 
gradually,  thus  reducing  the  interest  charges. 

Write  a  short  play  telling  the  story  of  arranging  a  mort- 
gage in  the  purchasing  of  a  home.    Discuss  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  the  rate  of  interest,  and  other  pertinent  facts. 

Make  a  scrap  book  of  pictures  of  the  different  kinds  of 
property  that  could  be  mortgaged,  both  good  and  bad,    Mark  each 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  a  wise  investment  or  not. 

Good  Investment  r  New  factory,  manufacturing  an  up-to-date 
product,  situated  near  railroad  terminus,  and  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Any  original  idea  you  yourself  might  have  can  be  tried  if 
it  is  related  to  the  subject, 

- 

Installment  Buying 
A  collection  of  newspaper  advertisements  of  things  offered 
for  installment  buying  could  be  arranged  for  a  scrap  book  or 
;  for  an  exhibit.     They  are  legion  in  number. 

Make  a  collection  of  slogans  such  as  -    "A  little  down  and 
a  little  each  week",     "No  one  need  go  without  an  automobile. 
Only  $25  a  month  and  you  drive  it  while  you  pay."    "Brides  - 
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Here*s  a  home  for  you.     Just  step  right  in* "     "A  radio  -  think 
of  it  -  look  at  it  and  all  free  if  you  purchase  your  parlor 
furniture  from  us  on  our  easy  terms." 

Draw  a  cartoon  showing  a  wise  investment  of  this  kind.  Ex- 
press joy.     Sample:    Man  with  a  job  buys  an  automobile. 

Draw  a  cartoon  of  a  distracted  young  wife  with  a  string  of 
collectors  coming  for  payments  for  furniture,   electric  washer, 
and  radio,  all  of  which  she  can't  pay.     Express  distraction  and 
lack  of  ordinary  thinking. 

Show  the  law  protecting  the  helpless  mother  from  the  crafty 
dealer. 

Think  up  some  original  illustration. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations 
Form  a  model  Association  among  your  classmates. 
Buy  and  sell  some  houses  or  other  real  estate. 
Prepare  some  "shares'*  to  sell.     Reckon  the  income  from 

your  own  investment  and  that  of  your  best  friend.     Prepare  sales 

talk. 

Read  up  history  of  such  associations  and  try  to  discover 
why  they  were  needed.     Ask  the  librarian  to  help  you. 
Plan  and  write  an  interview  with  a  client. 

Stage  a  debate  on  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  planf 
Present  any  original  idea  you  might  have. 
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Insurance 

Life  Insurance  policies,   tables  of  mortality,  literature, 
advertisements,  pictures,  and  clippings  are  easily  available  at 
the  office  of  any  large  life  insurance  company,  or  in  magazines, 

Make  scrapbooks,  posters  or  arrange  exhibits  for  the  class* 

room. 

Arrange  a  debate  on  the  merits  of  the  three  kinds. 
Stage  an  interview  with  a  prospect. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  poor  woman  when  the  agent  brings  the 
money  she  is  entitled  to  because  her  husband  carried  insurance 
when  he  was  accidentally  killed  in  a  train  wrecks 

Make  posters  and  cartoons  or  either  illustrating  a  house 
burned  down  and  the  despair  because  there  was  no  insurance. 

Do  the  same  as  above,  but  with  there  being  insurance. 

Collect  pictures  of  automobile  accidents. 

Present  a  program  for  health  and  safety. 

Test 

Name  Grade  Group  Date 

This  test  is  given  you  to  test  the  work  of  the  past  eight 
weeks.     Do  your  best  but  do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  any  one 
example.     If  you  do  not  understand  it,  leave  it  and  pass  on  to 
| the  next  one,  and  then  go  back  to  it  if  you  have  time. 

Read  the  directions  carefully  and  follow  them  closely.  Be 
sure  to  put  your  answer  on  the  line  at  the  right-hand  margin. 
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Part  I.  Interest 
Directions:     Using  words  found  in  the  list  in  the  left-hand 
column,  complete  the  following  sentences  correctly,  and  write 
the  number  of  the  word  used  in  the  right-hand  column. 
Sample:    Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money  is  called  interest. 


1. 

simple 

2. 

less 

3. 

compound 

4- 

curved 

5, 

i 

interest 

t 

6. 

straight 

7. 

savi ngs 

8. 

less 

9. 

more 

10. 


tables 

on 

a  graph. 

6  - 

9.  The 

The 

1. 


interest  is  given  on  savings 


accounts. 

2.  Money  left  in  the  bank  a  long  while 
draws    interest  than  money  de- 
posited and  withdrawn  frequently. 

3.  Interest    are  used  to  compute 

interest  rapidly. 

4.  Simple  interest  gives  a   

on  a  graph. 

5.  Compound  interest  gives   


line 


line 


The  interest  formulas  are  R  r 
The  interest  formulas  are  T  r 


I  =_ 

P  =_ 

R  =_ 

T  r 


Part  la. 

Directions:    Do  your  problems  on  your  pad  paper.     Place  your 
answers  on  the  proper  lines  in  the  right-hand  column.     Be  very 
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careful  in  copying  your  answer, 

10.  The  interest  on  $600  at  Q%  for  5  years  is 

11.  The  interest  on  $750  at  4&#  for  6  months  is 

12.  What  is  the  interest  on  $200  at  Z%  for  90  days 

13.  Compute  the  compound  interest  on  $200  for  1 
year,  6  months  at         compounded  semi-annually. 

14.  Using  your  compound  interest  table,  compute 
the  amount  due  on  $500  at  A%  per  annum  for  2  years, 
compounded  semi-annually. 

15.  On  the  cross  section  paper  given  you  draw  a 
line  graph  showing  the  interest  for  1  year  at  6% 

on  the  following  principals:     $100,  $200,  $400, $600. 


Part  II.  Investments 
Directions:    Using  the  words  in  the  left-hand  column,  fill  the 
blanks  correctly,  putting  the  number  of  the  word  used  in  the 
right-hand  column. 

Sample:     Investments  offering  a  12  per  cent  return  should  be 
regarded  with    suspicion  4 

1.  short  1.     Safe  investments  usually  bear 

2.  low  a    rate  of  interest.   

3.  per  cent  2.     Incomes  from  investments  are 

4.  suspicion  best  measured  in  terms  of 

5.  U.  S.   Government   .   

3.     Postal  Savings  Banks  are  operated  by  the   .   
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6. 

7 

8. 

It, 

I 

10. 
11. 
12. 
IS. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


safe 
savings  stamps 
six  per  cent  50-6. 
lower 
mortgage 

bonds  7. 

rates 

higher 

saving  certificates  8. 
shares 

eight  per  cent  9. 
foreclosed 


4.     Depositors  buy 


30. 


long 

borrow 

interest 

installment 

collision 

mar ine 

salary 

face 

income 

high 

policy 

investment 

month 


10. 


11.-12. 


and  keep 


them  in  a  stamp  book. 
These  stamp  books  can  be 
converted  into  U.S.  Saving 

  or   . 

Savings  Certificates  earn  a 

  rate  of  interest 

than  savings  bonds. 

The  oldest  form  of  invest- 

men  t  is  the   • 

Failure  to  pay  interest  on 
a  mortgage  leads  to  its 

being   . 

  year  is  allowed  by 


court  to  redeem  the  property. 
The  legal  rate  of  interest  on 
first  mortgages  in  Rhode 

Island  is   ;  on  second 

mortgages  is   • 


13. 


14. 


When  the  cost  of  an  article 
is  distributed  over  several 

payments,  it  is  called   

buying. 

All  too  often  interest  char- 
ges are  very   • 
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31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
,!45. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 

htm 


ordinary  life 

lend 

eleven 

20 -payment  life 
term 

protection 
rent 
shares 
beneficiary 
endowment 
premium 
theft 
liability 
lower 
_fire 

The  risk  is 


15.  People  do  not  realize  this 
because  the  interest  is  in- 
cluded in  the   • 

16.  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions sell    to  in- 
vestors. 

17.  They    money  to  build 

homes 

18.  Borrowed  money  is  paid  back 
in  regular  monthly  payments 
just  like  rent   • 

19.  After    years,  the  pur- 
chaser own  his  home. 

20.  Baby  government  bonds  yield 
a    rate  of  interest. 

on  government  bonds. 


Ordinary  life  insurance  gives 


At  death  the  face  of  the  policy  is  paid  to  the   • 

  insurance  must  be  renewed  every  year. 

The  face  of  the  policy  is  paid  in  cash  to  the  person 

insured  if  living  when  it  is  due  in  an    policy. 

Automobile  owners  usually  take 
Many  also  take   


insurance. 


and 


insurance. 


Money  paid  at  regular  intervals  for  insurance  is 
called  the  . 
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Part  III.  Problems 


Directions:  Work  the  problems  carefully  and  place  your  answers 
on  the  lines  at  the  end  of  each  problem  as  indicated. 

1.  Mr.  Jones  bought  a  house  for  $8,000.     He  paid  $2,000  in 
cash  and  the  rest  in  notes  of  $1,000  each  with  interest  at  6% 
per  annum,  payable  annually.     What  did  the  house  finally  cost 
him?  Entire  cost  =   

2.  A  house  valued  at  $6,000  was  insured  for  2/3  of  its  value 
at  2-£$»    What  was  the  premium?  Premium  =   

3.  A  washing  machine  was  listed  thus:    $98.95  cash  or  $10.00 
down  and  $10.00  each  month  for  10  months.     About  what  per  cent 
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was  charged  for  deferred  payment? 


About 


CHAPTER  IX 
TEACHING  THE  BELOW-AVERAGE  GROUP 
BY  THE  UNIT- ASSIGNMENT  METHOD 

Choice  of  topic.--  The  topic,   "Money 'J  was  chosen  because 
'the  writer  believed  that  to  be  one  thing  about  which  these  pu- 
pils should  know.    Much  to  her  surprise,   they  knew  more  about 
counterfeit  money,  ransom  money,  gangster  stories  of  bank  rob- 
beries, gambling,  and  cheating  than  she  did.     Their  desire  to 
teach  her  extended  through  several  lessons,  spasmodically  pop- 
ping up  where  she  least  expected  it.    Her  patience  was  sorely 
tried,  but  she  knew  that,  out  of  that  cauldron  of  false  values, 
she  must  rescue  and  develop  a  respect  for  money  honestly  gained 
and  honestly  spent  or  saved. 

Adequacy  of  "Unit-Assignment  Method". —  The  Unit -Assignment 
Method  met  my  needs  adequately  for  the  unit  kept  intact  the  con- 
cepts I  wished  to  teach;  the  delimitation  guided  the  emphasis 
needed  to  attain  those  concepts;  and  the  unit  assignment  helped 
keep  the  boys  in  bounds  despite  their  emotional  instability. 

Major  value  achieved,—  The  major  value  achieved  was  the 
deepened  interest  in  mathematics,  and  the  desire  of  the  slow 

I 

pupils  to  learn  to  do  the  arithmetic  needed.     As  one  boy  said, 
"Now  we  are  doing  things,  Miss  Connon.     It  is  much  more  fun." 
Likewise,  the  desire  of  the  more  able  boys  to  help  the  slower- 
learning  boys  instead  of  laughing  at  them  developed  to  a  marked 

-111- 
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degree. 


Illustrations  of  pupil-growth  as  revealed  in  actual  class- 
room occurrences. —  George  can  neither  read  nor  write  except  to 


make  a  copy  of  something  already  written,  "but  he  can  understand 
the  concepts  taught  more  quickly  than  several  of  the  others.  He 
was  the  first  to  recognize  that  money  to  have  value  must  be 
backed  by  the  government  issuing  it.     Likewise  he  knew  how  to 
detect  counterfeit  money;  that  ransom  money  is  "hot"  because  the 
serial  numbers  are  taken  before  it  is  paid  to  the  kidnapper;  and 

J 

that  slugs  can  be  and  are  used  in  slot  machines  instead  of  money. 
At  first  he  consistently  said,   "I  can't  do  arithmetic.     I  can*t 
remember."    Now  he  copies  the  figures  and  by  a  series  of  tally 
marks,  can  add  single  columns.     When  written  work  involves  com- 
pletion answers,  the  teacher  reads  the  question  to  him.     He  tells 
her  the  answer  and  she  points  out  the  word  he  has  said.     Then  he 
copies  it  carefully.     Thus  he  works  on  the  same  assignment  that 


the  other  boys  are  working  on  and  feels  he  is  no  longer  a  hope- 


less case.     With  a  radiant  smile,  he  told  the  writer  one  day 
that  he's  getting  smart  now  and  learning  something.     His  problem 
of  discipline  in  the  classroom  is  over.    He  is  busy.     Aside  from 

ii 

whatever  mathematics  he  learns,  at  least  he  is  developing  a  self- 
respect  that  may  help  him  become  a  fine  citizen,  and  he  is  gain- 


ing a  consciousness  that  money  has  honest  valuss  and  purposes. 

Arthur,  a  stolid,   self -repressed,  neurotic  boy,  suddenly 
lost  his  reticence  the  other  day  to  tell  the  teacher  about  his 
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mother  having  to  go  down  town  to  pay  the  mortgage.  Evidently 
he  had  discussed  it  with  her.     Much  to  the  teacher* s  surprise, 
he  talked  rather  fluently  on  the  subject  for  a  few  minutes  and, 
incidently,  the  others  listened  quietly.     He  sat  down  with  a 
certain  joy  of  achievement  reflected  in  his  eyes,  and  he  has  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly  ever  since. 

Edward,  big,  blustery,  goggled-eyed  and  argumentative, 
always  bursting  forth  into  some  gangster  story,  at  first  amused 
the  group.    Now  they  are  annoyed  when  he  interrupts  the  lesson 
and  tell  him  to  keep  quiet.     Consequently,  he  pays  attention  to 
the  lesson  because,  the  audience  situation  gone,  he  finds  it 
more  interesting,  and  he  gets  the  notice  he  craves  in  the  com- 
mendation he  receives  for  work  well  done. 

John,  clumsy,  stuttering  pitifully  and  yet  anxious  to  talk, 
asked  such  questions  as  these:     "How. much  interest  would  I  earn 
if  I  kept  $5000  in  the  bank  for  five  years?"    "If  they  foreclose 
your  mortgage,  how  soon  do  you  have  to  move  out  of  the  house?" 
"Why  is  the  installment  price  so  much  more  than  the  cash  price?" 

Louis,  cross-eyed,  erratic,  and  nerve-wracking,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term,   told  the  most  preposterous  stories  of 
his  father* s  wealth,  and  how  much  he  paid  for  his  player-piano 
($2000),  and  for  his  automobile.     At  first  the  boys  believed  him. 
Then  they  learned  to  recognize  the  impossibility  of  his  yarns 
and  were  disgusted.    Now  Louis  does  not  indulge  in  such  stories 
in  class. 
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These  incidents  illustrate  how  this  method  approaches  the 
problem  at  hand  through  the  pupils  themselves,  bases  its  scope 
and  development  on  life  situations,  and  has  a  definite  goal  for 
both  pupil  and  teacher. 

Incidental  learning  products^--  The  increased  interest, 
the  changed  attitude  toward  the  subject,  the  releasing  of  pent- 
up  emotions,  and  the  self-respect  and  increased  self-confidence 
due  to  "knowing  something'*  are  incidental  learning  products  of 
great  value  aside  from  the  mathematical  concepts  that  might  or 
might  not  be  retained.     They  may  not  be  able  to  figure  interest, 
but  they  will  know  that  savings  banks  pay  interest.     They  may 
not  be  able  to  compute  the  per  cent  charged  for  installment  buy- 
ing but  they  will  know  that  the  cost  is  higher,  and  that  the 
company  can  take  the  goods  back  if  they  do  not  make  the  payments 
even  though  the  article  is  almost  paid  for  and  the  buyer  might 
be  able  to  make  up  back  payments  at  a  later  date. 

The  optional  activities,--  These  pupils  had  little  interest 
in  any  activity  that  required  reading  or  writing.  However,  they 
did  make  some  posters,  collected  some  pictures  and  cartoons,  and 
reported  on  discussions  held  with  parents  and  friends  outside  of 
class.  But  frankly,  they  showed  very  little  desire  or  ability 
to  work  alone,  I  am  hoping  to  stimulate  this  interest  to  a 
greater  degree  as  I  continue  the  work  this  term. 

The  teacher's  reward,--  Although  the  progress  is  slow,  in- 
deed very,  very,  slow,  nevertheless,  it  is  present.  Constant 
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repetition  is  essential.     Infinite  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  indi spensible •     But,  despite  these  handicaps,  the  joy 
of  achievement  is  great,  for  if  the  teacher  can  protect  only  a 
part  of  her  class  from  fraudulent  practices,  can  save  even  a  few 
from  believing  that  money  gotten  dishonestly  is  alright  as  long 
I  as  you  do  not  get  caught,  or  has  lighted  a  small  spark  of  en- 
thusiastic endeavour  in  the  heart  of  a  listless,  discouraged 
youngster,  she  may  rest  assured  her  work  has  not  been  in  vain. 
In  the  heart  of  every  living  child  there  is  a  warm  spot  of 
friendship  waiting  for  the  teacher  who  cares.     In  the  heart  of 
every  true  teacher  there  is  a  love,  a  real  desire  to  care  for 
those  children  she  meets.     When  these  twain  meet,   then  true  ed- 
ucation  takes  place  for  the  lives  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  are 
changed  permanently, 

I 

Conclusions  arrived  at  after  teaching  these  units, —  These 
pupils  have  little  retention  through  memory  of  computation. 
Therefore,  the  impression  of  the  appreciations,  attitudes,  and 
knowledges  you  desire  to  teach  must  be  made  as  deep  as  possible* 
Visualization  through  drama,  stories,  biographies,  visits  to 
sources  of  information,  moving  pictures,  still  pictures,  and  art 
are  necessary  to  counteract  the  influence  of  gangster  stories  of 
the  motion  picture  and  radio  programs  of  today,  the  heroes  of 
crime  in  the  cheap  magazine,  and  the  boastful  claims  of  the 
street-corner  menace. 

Time  alone  can  measure  the  achievement  of  these  boys  in  the 
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actual  math  ana  tics  taught,  but  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  the 
attitude  of  the  class  is  changed.     Respect  has  shifted  from  ill- 
gotten  money  to  honest  money.     The  criminal  has  been  placed  in 
| his  right  light.    Money  has  been  more  intelligently  evaluated, 
and  criminal  uses  of  money  have  been  deflated.     Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that,  perchance,  the  writer  and  teacher  may  have  stunted 
the  growth  of  some  seeds  of  crime?    She  cannot  help  but  wonder 
as  they  each  leave  her  classroom  with  a  friendly  smile  and  up- 
lifted head. 


CHAPTER  X 
TEACHING  THE  BRIGHT  GROUP 
BY  THE  UNIT- ASSIGNMENT  METHOD 
Introduction  to  the  group*--  The  bright  group,  made  up  of 
two  classes  of  above-average  ability,  offers  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind  of  inspiration,  non-the-less  important,  however,  thai} 
the  slow-learning  group.     Healthy,  normal,  active  children, 
trooping  into  the  classroom,  able  both  physically  and  mentally 
ito  try  and  to  achieve,  challenge  every  true  teacher  to  give  of 
her  best  to  them.     This  was  the  feeling  of  the  writer  when  she 
faced  the  bright  group  to  whom  she  taught  the  unit  in  Chapter 
VIII«     The  reader,  no  doubt,  recognized  the  maturity  of  the  ma- 
terial presented  in  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  the  material 
in  the  previous  chapters.     In  teaching  it,  however,  the  unit- 
j assignment  method  was  used  and  again  it  proved  its  advantages. 
The  experiences  of  the  writer  are  briefly  set  forth  in  this 
iChapter. 

Psychological  versus  Logical  approach,--  A  casual  review  of 
jthe  content  of  the  unit  in  Chapter  VIII  will  reveal  that  to  be 
of  true  value  it  must  be  related  to  real  life  situations.  This 
called  for  and  received  a  psychological  approach  to  the  subject 
matter  incorporated.     These  classes  of  above-average  ability 
had  both  studied  under  teachers  using  the  logical  approach.  One 
used  work  sheets  with  type  problems  illustrated.     Under  this 
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plan,  the  pupils  had  gained  technical  mastery  but  failed  in  de-^L- 
oping  power  to  think  for  themselves  in  new  and  difficult  situa- 
tions*    Therefore,   the  writer* s  first  problem  was  to  develop  a 
new  technique  of  attack  and  an  appreciation  of  mathematics  as  a 
life  problem.     This  unit  served  the  purpose  admirably. 

Confusion  on  the  part  of  the  pupils*--  At  first  the  pupils 
were  troubled  and  confused  because  they  thought  they  should  do 
written  work  every  day.     "How  can  you  mark  us?"  they  asked  after 
several  lessons  had  been  spent  in  discussion,  research,  and  group 
figuring,  with  a  minimum  of  computation  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual pupils.     The  teacher  told  them  not  to  worry.     Very  soon 
she  found  the  interest  becoming  deeper,  the  fear  of  failure  less 
noticeable,   the  general  happiness  of  the  class  greater,  and  most 
important,  a  deepening  of  the  ties  between  the  parents  and  their 
children,  and  between  the  work  of  the  classroom  and  life  situa- 
tions involving  mathematical  concepts. 

Indications  of  pupil-growth  as  revealed  in  correlation  with 


,the  home  and  life  situations.--  The  newspaper  became  important 
for  more  than  the  "funny"  section.     It  supplied  illustrations 
of  what  we  were  attempting  to  learn  about.     Banking,  installment 
buying,  insurance,  all  these  came  to  life.     Dorothy* s  father,  a 
bank  teller,  sent  us  samples  of  the  materials  he  used.  Virley 
decided  to  save  awhile  longer  for  his  bicycle  rather  than  buy  it 
on  the  installment  plan  he  had  been  considering.     Gladys *s 
mother  came  home  and  figured  out  the  cost  of  two  plans  she  had 
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been  offered  before  buying  a  new  electric  washer.    Mary,  a 

I 

seemingly  hopelessly  spoiled  spendthrift,  suddenly  realized  a 
bicycle  did  cost  quite  a  lot  of  money.     Peter,  revealing  a  sur- 
prising knowledge  of  insurance,  contributed  of  this  knowledge  to 
his  classmates  freely  and  efficiently. 

•  These  may  seem  trivial  to  some,  but  to  a  teacher  they  are 

,  significant  of  a  growing  power  to  recognize  mathematical  needs 
in  our  daily  life.     Furthermore,   they  are  the  type  of  thinking 
|  that  promises  better  citizens  in  the  years  to  come  when  the 
problems  of  the  democracy  must  be  determined. 

Increasing  appreciation  of  mathematics  as  a  school  subject* 


.       Instead  of  a  lackadaisical  attitude  at  first  noted,  the 
.:  groups  came  to  class  with  a  readiness  for  work  that  was  a  joy. 

- 

'  The  mathematics  period  grew  very  short. 

Application  of  interest  principles  to  investments  of  sev- 
eral kinds  revealed  how  basic  those  principles  are.     The  formula 
became  alive;  it  worked.     Confidence  replaced  fear.     'Wholly  im- 
possible or  unreasonable  answers  were  quickly  detected. 

Only  a  mathematics  teacher  of  years  of  experience  knows 
what  a  thrill  it  gives  to  hear  a  child  say,   "I  know  this  is 


wrong  because  it  just  couldn't  cost  so  much,  but  I  can't  find 
my  mistake"  or  "This  answer  is  unreasonable.     Insurance  costs 
more  than  that,  doesn't  it?"    Usually  it  is  the  decimal  point 
or  an  inaccuracy  of  figuring,  easily  detected  by  the  teacher  an 
as  easily  corrected,  that  has  caused  the  discrepancy.     The  vi 
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thing  is  that  the  child  knows  it  is  wrong,  and  is  interested  in 
finding  out  the  reason. 

Comparison  of  the  reactions  of  the  two  classes  to  the 
unit . --  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  class  is  more  intel- 
ligent and  better  grouped  than  the  second  class,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  reactions  of  both  classes  to  the  unit. 

At  first  the  first  class  seemed  bewildered.     They  had 
never  even  thought  of  money  in  the  light  of  investment,  and 
things  like  insurance  and  taxes  had  held  little  interest  for 
them.     The  second  class,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  because 
they  were  older  chronologically,  seemed  to  know  more  about  such 
topics  and  started  the  unit  better  than  the  first  class  did. 

However,  as  the  unit  unfolded,  the  first  class  forged  a- 
head  much  faster.     They  were  eager  to  learn,  and  questioned  the 
folks  at  home,  studied  mathematics  books,  and  deluged  the 
teacher  with  clippings.     They  sensed  the  basic  principles  and 
moved  from  one  topic  to  another  easily,  achieving  independence 
quickly. 

The  second  class  was  just  as  interested  in  the  social  as- 
pect of  the  unit  but  found  the  mathematics  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult.    They  did  not  sense  the  basic  principles  as  readily  and, 
therefore,  moved  from  one  topic  to  another  more  slowly.  Only 
about  one-half  of  the  class  achieved  independence,  while  the 
remaining  half  still  leaned  on  the  teacher  for  help,  especially 
in  problem  solving. 
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Bulletin  board  material  contributed  by  the  pupils. —  The 


bulletin  board  material  presented  illustrated  the  type  of  thing 
easily  obtained  and  of  significant  value  in  motivating  the  class 
work  of  this  unit.     Using  the  clippings  brought  in  by  the  pupils, 
the  teacher  and  class  together  worked  out  on  the  board  the  math- 
ematical answers  needed  to  stress  the  point  of  the  lesson.  In 
some  cases,  only  the  implications  of  the  ideas  presented  were 
discussed  in  the  relation  they  bore  to  our  lives  and  those  a- 


round  us.  The  cartoons  injected  bits  of  humour  into  the  lessons 
;at  times,  a  very  desirable  addition,  the  writer  believes. 

There  was  much  material  brought  in,   some  of  it  loaned  and 
to  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  unit,  and  some  of  it  of  only 
, transitory  value.     The  following  list  was  compiled  by  these 
classes  during  the  study  of  the  unit. 
Interest  table  used  in  a  bank 
A  real  bank  book 

Deposit  slip  for  savings  account 
Withdrawal  slip  for  savings  account 

Index  card  for  savings  account  used  by  bookkeeper  in  bank 
Insurance  policies,  both  real  and  samples 
Insurance  book  for  record  of  premiums  paid 
Book  of  rules  and  tables  used  by  an  insurance  agent  in 
selling  insurance 

Mortality  tables 

Small  loan  advertising;  letters,  newspapers,  clippings, 


notices  to  teachers 

Automobile  advertisements:  M15jz  a  day"  type 

Installment  "buying  advertisements  of  many  kinds  and  plans 

Tax  receipt,  and  bills 

Articles  on  taxation 

Social  Security  legislation  clippings 

United  States  Savings  Stamp  Book  and  literature  available 
at  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Cancelled  promissory  note 

The  pupils  obtained  this  material  from  the  following  sources 
Newspapers  Insurance  Companies 

Magazines  City  Tax  Department 


Banks  Automobile  agencies 

Home  Loan  Agencies 

United  States  Post  Office 
Interest  ran  rampant  and  no  one  entering  the  room  needed 
to  ask  what  subject  was  being  taught  there.  Incidentally, 
;  through  this  work,  much  valuable  information  was  gathered,  and 
the  lesson  brought  home  forcefully  that  mathematics  is  a  real 
tool  for  success  in  life. 

Conclusions  arrived  at  after  teaching  this  unit*--  The 
teaching  of  this  unit  by  the  unit-assignment  method  has,  the 
writer  believes,  vitalized  her  teaching,  has  developed  a  sus- 
taining interest  in  the  classes  using  it,  has  created  a  bond  of 
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interest  "between  the  school  and  the  home,  and  has  implanted  a 
desire  for  accuracy  and  a  knowledge  that  rules  out  unreasonable 
answers  when  examined  by  the  pupil  computing  them. 

Furthermore,  the  writer  feels  that  the  challenge  of  the 
great  task  of  education,  namely,  the  making  of  better  American 
citizens,  has  been  met.     Remembering  that  the  economic  life  of 
the  democracy  is  dependent  on  the  economic  life  of  its  citizens, 
i she  feels  that  these  pupils  have  been  better  prepared  to  meet 
and  solve  their  financial  problems  and  difficulties  through  the 
study  of  this  unit. 

It  is  her  sincere  hope  that  the  respect  for  money  honestly 
'earned,  the  appreciation  of  work  well  done,  the  strength  to 
resist  temptation,  and  the  desire  to  share  with  others  less 
fortunate  than  themselves,  may  guide  them  and  protect  them 
through  the  years  to  come. 


APPENDIX 


Key  for  Test  in 

The  Story  of  11 

oney,  Chapter 

III 

Part  I 

furs 

1 

7. 

silver 

4 

2. 

barter 

6 

8. 

coins 

7 

3. 

cheating 

3 

9. 

paper 

2 

4, 

money 

10 

10. 

redeemed 

13 

5. 

metal 

12 

11. 

counterfeit 

15 

6. 

gold 

1 

12. 

merchants 

6 

Part  II 

13. 

$67.33 

17. 

$414.44 

14. 

$83.42 

18. 

$6.89 

15. 

$29.88 

19. 

$45.36 

16. 

$  4.25 

20. 

$3.45 
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Key  for  Test 

in 

Obtaining  Money 

,  Chapter  IV 

Part  I 

1. 

wages 

1 

11. 

dishonestly 

21 

2. 

salary- 

3 

12. 

death 

18 

3. 

month 

6 

13. 

investments 

24 

4. 

number 

7 

14. 

money 

26 

5. 

work 

9 

15. 

interest 

23 

6. 

"relief" 

5 

16. 

prison 

20 

7. 

blessing 

8 

17. 

lose 

22 

8. 

ransom 

11 

18. 

jobs 

29 

9. 

counterf  ei  t 

10 

19. 

rent 

28 

10. 

happiness 

12 

20. 

signing 

31 

Part  II 

Part  III 

21. 

$152.30 

27. 

$  6.00 

22. 

$  94.02 

28. 

$  5.00 

23. 

$  .27 

29. 

$200.00 

24. 

t  99.18 

30. 

$  9.00 

25. 

$  24.00 

31. 

J  25.00 

26. 

$  20.00 

32. 

$208.00 

Key  for  Test  in  Spending  Money,  Chapter  V 


John 

6. 

Ford  (or  Pontiac) 

Jane 

?• 

a  careful  spender 

The  Brown  family 

8. 

Mr.  Brown *s  children 

a  spendthrift 

9o 

Stella1 s  grandmother 

a  careless  spender 

10. 

Harold 

c 
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Key  for  Test  in  Saving 


1. 

interest 

2. 

depositor 

3.  ■ 

withdrawal  slip 

4, 

dollars 

5. 

six  months 

6. 

post  office 

7. 

a  stamp  book 

8. 

the  government 

9. 

$50 

10, 

a  house 

Part  II 

21. 

{161.18 

22. 

$111. 64 

23. 

$2962. 50 

24. 

9,108 

25. 

45 

26. 

$  15.00 

and  Investing  Money,  Chapter  VT 
Part  I 

11.  first  mortgage 

12.  foreclosed 

13.  in  part  payments 

14.  budget 

15.  both  money  and  article 

16.  life 

17.  the  person  hurt 

18.  the  damage  only 

19.  at  work 

20.  not  as  safe 

Part  III 

27.  $  17.50 

28.  $1127.74 

29.  #2400.00 

30.  $  25.00 
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Key  for  Test  in  Safe  Investment 
of  Qne*s  Savings,  Chapter  VIII 


Part  I 
Interest  Ex. 
Answer 

1.  3 

2.  9 

3.  10 

4.  6 


5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 


4 
I 
P 

R 

T 


PRT 

I 

RT 

 I 

PT 

I 


Part  la 

10.  $180. 

11.  $  22.50 

12.  $  1.50 

13.  $  18.54 

14.  $541.22 

15.  see  graph  z  a 
straight  line 


Part  II 
Investments  Ex.  Answer 


Part  III 
Problems  Ex. 
Answer 

1.  $8,360. 

2.  $  90. 

3.  11# 


1. 

2  . 

11. 

8 

20. 

2 

2. 

6 

12. 

16 

21. 

2 

3. 

5 

13. 

33 

22. 

31 

4. 

7 

14. 

25 

23. 

34 

5. 

14  or 

11 

15. 

21 

24. 

30 

6. 

11  or 

14 

16. 

23 

25. 

36 

7. 

13 

17. 

27 

26. 

39 

8. 

10 

18. 

22 

27. 

42 

9. 

17 

19. 

28 

28. 

38 

10. 

9 

29. 

41 
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